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IV. 

WO evenings after, these self-pro- 
tecting ladies recommenced their 
Western journey. It was only seven 
o'clock when they started from Ogden, 
but they were exhausted by their ram- 
bles in and around Salt Lake City, and, 
like most passengers on overland trains, 
were disposed to sleep early. By eight 
o’clock they were all snugly bestowed in 
lower berths, excepting Miss Eustace, 
ho, having found that one of the party 
‘must lie up aloft, had chosen to make a 
parade about her being now the individ- 
1 of least consequence, and therefore 

nder obligation to sacrifice herself. 
Half an hour later, when everybody 
‘was sleeping that could sleep, a way- 
passenger came in from the silence and 
rkness of Corinne. Clothes thread- 
bare and stained, high boots, soft and 
shapeless hat, hammer and canvas bag. 
t was the man of the cafions again. He 
shed through the train until he found 


the conductor—no longer Mr. Brown, 
whose authority had terminated with the 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

“Ah, Williams!” he said, “I go with 
you, after all!” 

“We didn’t expect you.” 

“No; got through before I thought I 
should, but quite tired out. Where will 
you put me?” 

“Why on earth didn’t you let me 
know? We are crowded everywhere.” 

“What, no berths ?” 

“Yes, one; if I could let you quietly 
in over a couple of ladies.” 

“ Over a couple of ladies! 
you.” 

“Well, I’ve nothing else; and you 
know we haven’t come to be so particu- 
lar here yet as they are on the Eastern 
roads.” 

“T don’t like it, Williams.” 

“No, I suppose not; but you can be 
up early—long before they are stirring.” 

“Hum! I don’t like it, but what can 
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I do? I’m really used up. Tk:re, I 
suppose I must. Manage it as softly as 
you can, and give me a call at daylight. 
I wouldn’t be caught for a thousand 
dollars.” 

“All right! all right!” said the con- 
ductor, not fully sympathizing with these 
scruples, which seemed to him exces- 
sive. So, with extreme caution, and a 
trepidation which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been inappro- 
priate to six feet of height and one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds of weight, the 
new-comer climbed and crept, with di- 
vers twists and writhings, into the vacant 
nest, and soon forgot in dreams the ter- 
ror of his situation. 

The best-laid schemes of conductors 
and voyagers go oft astray. In this in- 


stance the conductor, having things of 
superior importance upon his mind, to- 
tally forgot his promise, and the voyager, 
being uncommonly weary, slept consid- 
erably beyond the time he had fixed for 


his proper waking. When at last he 
did open his eyes, it was with a shudder 
and a dim sense of impending horror. 
Uncertain apprehensions rapidly turned 
to positive alarm. Voices were audi- 
ble beneath him, and these voices were 
not strange. They were, on the con- 
trary, distinctly and to some extent 
disagreeably familiar. They were the 
voices of Miss Charlotte Vervain and 
her sister. 

“It is impossible to conceive of a 
more infernal state of things!” he said 
to himself; and he said it sincerely. 
But he speedily found that he was mis- 
taken, for a single word spoken below 
suddenly made him look wildly about 
for an avenue of escape, although he 
must have known that none was at hand. 
He felt that whereas he had waked to 
find himself at worst in the frying- pan, 
he was now tossed headlong into the 
fire. 

The single word was his own name— 
only that, and nothing more. 
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At first, it was all obscure to him. It 
was the elder sister who had spoken, 
and he could conceive of no reason why 
his name should be in that pretty though 
not especially amiable mouth. Buta 
few seconds gave him light enough, and 
more than enough. 

“Dear me, Emily!” he heard Char- 
lotte say, “one would think this Frank 
Farrell was your betrothed, instead of 
his brother George. You talk about no- 
body else.” 

“T want to see him for George’s sake,” 
was the answer, in gentler tones; “you 
know what George thinks of him.” 

“O, yes; and of course what George 
says mustn’t be doubted —at least for 
a few months! But for my part, I'll 
form my own opinion, if you please. 
There’s no ‘George’ in my case to tell 
me what I ought to think.” 

“Well, don’t go and take prejudices 
against him, dear.” 

“Why shouldn’t I take prejudices 
against him? Though what’s the use, 
to be sure, of taking prejudices either 
against or for anybody?” 

“ Now, Charlotte, mamma hoped you 
might-——” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t be vexed. Mamma thought 
it was just possible that you might fancy 
Mr. Farrell, and then, you see——” 

“Ah, yes; I see——” 

“ And she hoped he might—you know 
what I mean, Charlotte.” 

“ That is probable enough,” said the 
elder; “nobody would be surprised if 
Mr. Frank Farrell should follow the 
general impulse, I suppose; but does it 
occur to you that a person of his way of 
life might not be precisely my ideal? A 
sort of bush- ranger, from all I hear; a 
wild man of the woods —an Orson.” 

“No, no, Charlotte ; nobody ever said 
that. George told us he was fond of ad- 
venture, that was all.” 

“So were Dick Turpin and Captain 
Kyd, my dear. I don’t see how a man 
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who passes his existence among savages 
can be anything but a barbarian. I 
shouldn’t be surprised to find him with- 
out a scalp.” 

“Charlotte, don’t be so ridiculous !” 

“Then don’t talk Farrell to me, Emi- 
ly; I don’t like it.” 

To be sure, the tall, coarsely dressed 
and sun- browned traveler was nobody 
but Mr. Frank Farrell, as every reader 
has, of course, long been aware. In his 
character of amateur geologist he had 
started out, a month before, upon a tour 
among the Rocky Mountains, taking 
with him little besides his hammer and 
his bag for specimens. Having sever- 
ed his communications at the start, he 
had heard nothing from his New York 
brother respecting the approach of the 
Vervain party, and although the name 
was naturally familiar to him, as being 
that of George’s future bride, he was 
entirely unprepared for the startling rev- 
elation which had just broken upon him. 
He shivered as if in an ague. It was, 
perhaps, the only absolutely pluckless 
moment of his life. Not one of the 
more conspicuous qualities commonly 
attributed to the Turpins and Kyds of 
romance was at his command. He was 
too abject and unheroic for even a bar- 
barian or a bush-ranger. 

What was to be done? What cou/d 
be done? Was it not possible that the 
opposite upper berth might be already 
vacant, and might he not furtively bridge 
himself across? He peeped between 
his curtains, and, as he did so, a bright 
face confronted him. Only a face and 
head, surrounded by hanging drapery, 
like a conventional cherub taking a sur- 
vey of the universe through pink clouds. 
This was Miss Eustace; and for a sin- 
gle moment he probably detested her 
as cordially as he did her magnificent 
cousin. ‘lo what extent she was ac- 
quainted with the pleasant scheme which 
had just been divulged, he could not 
know. Moreover, which was more im- 


portant to him at the moment, she ob- 
structed his hegira. He shrunk back 
to his pillow, and presently became 
aware that Miss Eustace was getting 
up—or, more accurately, getting down. 
He was hemmed in, and just then bub- 
bles of conversation floated up to him 
again from the depths below. 

“Anna is moving,” said Miss Char- 
lotte ; “‘] must hear what she has to say 
about your California Farrell idea.” 

“For pity’s sake, don’t speak to her 
about it! She never heard a word of it. 
Mamma hinted it only to me, and I’d 
be ever so afraid if Anna had any no- 
tion.” 

“ Fancy anybody being afraid of Anna 
Eustace,”’ retorted the other, disdainful- 
ly. “Here, Anna ° 

“QO, don’t, Charlotte; pray don’t!” 

“Are you awake?” said Miss Eus- 
tace, looking in upon them. “I can’t 
find my boots.” 

“O, yes,” said Emily, welcoming 
boots as an eligible opportunity for 
changing the current of her sister’s 
thoughts; “I threw all the boots into 
the empty berth overhead.” 

Mr. Farrell gasped for breath. 

“Never mind,” said Anna, “I won’t 
disturb you climbing up for them; slip- 
pers will do till you get up;” and by 
the rustling of her dress it was evident 
that she was moving away. 

What the unfortunate gentleman had 
finally intended and hoped, was to wait 
until the whole party had risen, and then 
to watch for the conductor, and induce 
him to lure them to another car; but the 
boot discovery was a new embarrass- 
ment. He looked about him, and saw, 
piled together in a corner, three pairs of 
previously unsuspected gaiters. This 
put an end to all expectation of prolong- 
ed concealment. Now the better part 
of discretion was clearly valor, and he 
resolutely pushed forth his head, and 
in a gruff voice demanded the presence 
of Williams. No Williams was at hand, 
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but two melodious squeaks responded 
to his call. With a side-glance observ- 
ing that the lower curtains were drawn 
suddenly and convulsively together, he 
made a bolt, a plunge, a wild descent, a 
rapid run—and was free. Then gath- 
ering himself together, he went into an- 
other car, performed the hasty overland 
toilet, and started in search of the re- 
creant official. 

After subjecting that functionary to a 
series of blasts for his neglect, he said: 
“Now, Williams, something important 
has happened. I must leave you as 
quickly as I can, and get on the hotel 
train behind. It is against the rule, I 
know, but I don’t often ask a favor, and 
I think they’ll allow it for once.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said Mr. Will- 
iams, of ever acquiescent temper. 

“If they don’t, I must wait over a day 
at Elko.” 

“But I thought you were in a hurry.” 

“So I am, but this can’t be helped. 


And look here, Williams, you’ve disap- 
pointed me once, don’t do it again; if 
those ladies in there—I mean those over 
whom you shofed me last night—if they 
should ask my name, be sure you don’t 


know it. It’s not at all probable that 
they will—they haven’t seen me yet—but 
they may see me before I can leave the 
train. If they do ask, by any chance, 
remember, now, you don’t know any- 
thing about me —not a thing.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Williams; “T’ll 
bear it in mind.” And this time, it may 
as well be here recorded, he kept his 
word. 

Somewhat relieved, Mr. Farrell mov- 
ed forward again, with the purpose of 
getting as far away as possible from the 
source of his discomfiture. But he 
paused before he had gone half the length 
of the car. Miss Eustace was before 
him. She had crossed over from the 
sleeping-car, undoubtedly to escape the 
disorder of the early morning hour, and 
was now seated, with her eyes fixed 
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upon a book. As he checked his prog- 
ress, she looked up. 

“OQ!” said Mr. Farrell. 

“Ah!” said Miss Eustace, with an 
expression of countenance that seemed 
to suggest the phrase, ‘“‘ You here again!” 
She remembered her gratuitous and per- 
haps unnecessary hand -shaking of the 
other evening. 

“T was not aware ——” began Farrell, 
constrainedly, and then stopped. 

“My friends are in the other car,” 
said Miss Eustace; and, as he remained 
standing in front of her, she added, “I 
suppose you have finished your work at 
Ogden.” 

He smiled. “O, yes,” said he. “I 
stopped only to look up some mineral 
deposits at Willard and thereabout. I 
might have done well to stay longer, but 
I had to hurry home.” 

“Do you go far by this train?” she 
asked, a little amused at the prospect 
of her cousin’s vexation at seeing him 
again. 

“No,” said he, “I must, for special 
reasons ”’—and he grew very red—“ take 
the hotel train behind as soon as I can 
change. I wish you a pleasant journey, 
and—and no further annoyance from 
rude railway employés.” 

Miss Eustace misinterpreted his con- 
fusion. She thought he must have met 
her cousin Charlotte in the other part of 
the train, and been humiliated by that 
acrimonious young lady. That was con- 
trary to her ideas of fairness. 

“Stop a moment,” she said, “I would 
like to ask you something.” 

In fact, she had nothing whatever to 
ask him, but she desired to say a pleas- 
ant word to this well-meaning though 
rather obtrusive young man, who, at 
least, had done what seemed to him the 
correct thing in endeavoring to enliven 
a part of their journey. “But in the first 
place,” she continued, “you must not 
suppose there has been any annoyance 
so far as I am concerned. I speak only 
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for myself, but I am much obliged, truly 
obliged, for your help and the informa- 
tion you gave us.” 

“You are heartily welcome,” he an- 
swered ; “that’s the way to pay an obli- 
gation, if there is any, to an American 
workingman. But there is no obligation 
here, of course. I wish you would give 
me the chance to make one. What was 
it you had to ask me?” 

“QO, yes, certainly,” said she, a little 
perplexed. She bethought herself, how- 
ever, of an appropriate pretense, and 
drew forth a shining substance which 
she had picked up in the neighborhood 
of Salt Lake. “You know all about 
these things. I have found a pretty 
stone; can you tell me what it is?” 

“Pretty!” said he, taking it; “I 
should say so. Why, it is a lovely car- 
nelian—the genuine flesh tint from which 
it takes its name. Just like””—and he 
glanced at her clear and delicate cheek 
and forehead, but apparently saw dan- 
ger ahead, and switched himself abrupt- 
ly off, as it were. “Just like some which 
I have—not,” he added, awkwardly. “I 
mean I have been searching for some of 
that kind, but never have found one.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; you can see the difference,” 
said he, pulling out half a dozen from 
his bag. 

“But yours are much finer,” she de- 
clared. 

“They may look so,” he answered, 
evasively. “I haven’t a single one of 
that kind. I do wish you would make 
an exchange; there can’t be much dif- 
ference in the value.” 

“T hardly know,” she said, with hes- 
itation. Then she remembered the pos- 
itive snubbings the poor fellow had un- 
dergone before her eyes, and the proba- 
ble one under which she supposed he 
was now suffering, and consented. 

“Thank you—thank you very much, 
indeed,” he exclaimed, with extravagant 
emphasis. “And now I must go; good- 
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morning.” He remained an instant, 
however, and seemed to be debating 
within himself whether he should say 
something more. But presently he 
walked hurriedly away, without anoth- 
er word. 

After a little delay, Miss Eustace re- 
joined hercompanions. She found Miss 
Charlotte Vervain in a state of high ex- 
citement. The folds of the curtains, it 
appeared, had been compressed in a pe- 
culiar manner, so as to render them im- 
penetrable from without, but not from 
within. 

“That horrible man!” said Miss Ver- 
vain. “I shall certainly complain to the 
conductor.” 

Which she presently did. “Ah, 
well,” said the placid official, “you 
won’t be troubled in the same way 
again, ladies—at least, not by him. 
The gentleman has gone into the hotel 
train.” 

“Gentleman!” ejaculated Miss Char- 
lotte. 

“There, there, Charlotte!” said Emi- 
ly, who was always good-tempered, but 
not invariably profound. ‘“ Everybody 
is a gentleman out West, you know.” 

“But how in the world could he get 
into the hotel train,” said Mrs. Vervain, 
“when we tried to, and couldn’t?” 

“O, well, a workman on the road, 
mamma,” suggested Emily. 

“Bless my soul!” began Mr. Williams, 
in much amazement, but recalling his 
pledge, he said no more, and walked 
wonderingly away. 


V. 


Two days later, the Vervain - Eustace 
party rested from the toil of travel at the 
Grand Hotel, in San Francisco. They 
were promptly welcomed by a host of 
residents to whom they had brought 
credentials. One disappointment, how- 
ever, awaited them. The messenger 
who was dispatched with Mr. George 
Farrell’s letter to his brother, brought 
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back a hastily written note of eloquent 
regret and excuse, stating that Mr. 
Frank Farrell was in the very act of 
starting forth upon a journey of such 
particular importance that it would be 
impossible for him to pay his respects 
at the moment. But he hoped to be ab- 
sent only a very short time, and begged 
to know how long the fair visitors would 
remain at the West. 

By this the members of the Vervain 
family were beguiled, though the pur- 
pose would have been obvious to any 
persons who understood the circum- 
stances. No person did, just then, ex- 
actly understand them, however, except 
the schemer himself, and, as he plun- 
ged out of civilization into the wilderness 
of the Sierra again, he performed an in- 
genious calculation, by which he arrived 
at the discovery that his affairs would 
exclude him from San Francisco until 
precisely one week after the time fixed 
by the ladies for the commencement of 
their return trip. He very sincerely re- 
gretted the necessity of disregarding his 
brother’s request, and he would gladly 
have undertaken any amount of exertion 
for the entertainment of the future Mrs. 
George; but he could not possibly rec- 
oncile himself to the prospect of the 
machinations of which he had received 
warning, and he trusted.to time and op- 
portunity to offer suitable excuses and 
explanations, in case they were needed. 
But Frank Farrell, though doubtless a 
clever young gentleman of the period, 
had it not quite in him to shape the 
course of destiny. It happened that 
Miss Charlotte Vervain, the autocrat of 
the family, found San Francisco more 
alluring than she had anticipated, and 
decreed an extension of the visit consid- 
erably beyond the date when the wan- 
derer believed himself safe in returning. 
Hence the following results. 

On a certain evening, the visitors, ac- 
companied by Mr. Reddel—the gentle- 
man at whose request Miss Eustace had 


come to California, and who was found 
to possess a delightful reputation as an 
elderly married beau—sat in one of the 
curious side-boxes of the new and brill- 
iant California Theatre, alternately sur- 
veying the audience and the partici- 
pators in the sprightly action of “Za 
Grande Duchesse”’ Miss Charlotte 
had adopted, for the occasion, an air of 
languid indifference to mimic sports of 
every kind. The opera was old, she 
said, and was never much to her, at its 
best time; play-houses, too, had long 
ceased to charm her fancy. Who could 
devise something truly new, to please 
her? While she lamented the absence 
of a sensation, her younger sister was 
preparing one of an unexpected nature. 

“ Dear me, Charlotte!” she exclaim- 
ed, “I’ve been wondering for ten min- 
utes if it is not—and, I declare, I be- 
lieve it is—yes, it certainly is! Look 
there!” 

Charlotte followed the direction of her 
sister’s eyes. “What on earth is the 
matteg?”’ she said. 

“Why, there; that ——” 

“That odious mechanic, as I live! For 
heaven’s sake, Anna, just look!” 

While the three gazed unitedly at 
Emily’s discovery, the young man, seat- 
ed in the middle of the orchestra stalls, 
lifted his eyes, and, seeing them, made 
a movement, half of astonishment and 
half of courteous recognition. Anna 
Eustace alone bowed slightly, and, as 
she did so, she caught sight of a pecul- 
iar and rather conspicuous “charm” 
depending from his watch-guard. She 
recognized her Deseret carnelian, and 
for a moment turned quite rosy. 

“I don’t wonder that you are annoy- 
ed,” said Charlotte Vervain; “ was there 
ever such effrontery? And look at that 
coat! Just like what I have heard of 
Western miners and that class. When 
they come to town they spend all their 
savings, and make such absurd ‘swells’ 
of themselves!” 
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“But, really, Charlotte,” said Emily 
Vervain, “there’s nothing so very ab- 
surd about the man. He looks as well 
as anybody.” 

“If he were a gentleman, certainly,” 
said Charlotte; “but for a laborer, or 
miner, or what not, how preposter- 
ous!” 

The curtain fell upon the second act 
of the opera, and, to the momentary con- 
sternation of the young ladies — not ex- 
cepting Miss Eustace, it must be ad- 
mitted—the stranger (who, in one way 
and another, had almost ceased to be a 
stranger) was seen to rise, with his eyes 
fixed upon them, and to move slowly in 
their direction. 

“Upon my word, I believe he is com- 
ing here,” said Charlotte. “I declare, 
I will endure it no longer.” 

“ Listen to me, Charlotte,” began Miss 
Eustace. 

“T won't listen to anybody,” said the 
ireful beauty. “It is an outrage.” 

“Bless my soul, Miss Vervain!” said 
good Mr. Reddel, “what has happen- 
ed? Has anybody offended you?” 

But before any explanation could be 
offered, the bright- humored, handsome 
face, now overcast with considerable 
embarrassment, appeared at the open 
door of the box. Miss Charlotte turn- 
ed upon its owner with a temper not 
unlike that of the heroine of the drama 
which they had been witnessing. 

“Now, sir,” she declaimed, “I know 
nothing about you, and I do not wish 
to; but, whoever you may be ” 

“Dear me—dear me!” interposed Mr. 
Reddel, hastily; “here’s some frightful 
mistake. Allow me—pray, allow me. 
Mrs. Vervain, let me present an esti- 
mable young friend—one of our most 
distinguished young men— Mr. Frank 
Farrell. Miss Vervain, Mr. Farrell. 
Mr. Farrell, another Miss Vervain—no, 
that’s Miss Eustace. Miss Eustace, 
Mr. Farrell. Come in—come in; plen- 
ty of room here.” 
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But Mr. Farrell did not go in. He 
said a few formal words, and withdrew. 
The third act was not witnessed by the 
Vervain party. I am aware that it con- 
tains certain scenes which do not bear 
the closest feminine inspection, but in- 
asmuch as Miss Charlotte had endured 
them in Paris with serene complacency, 
I presume her sudden objection to them 
in San Francisco must be attributed to 
other causes. On her way hotelward, 
she was abstracted. Her thoughts were 
disagreeably occupied ; and her dreams 
that night, as well as those of her little 
sister, were peopled with fantastic fig- 
ures, not wholly of fictitious origin— 
Kyds, Orsons, Turpins, and Farrells 
—all strangely and inharmoniously 
blended. 


VI. 


The next morning, at an hour too 
early for premeditated calls, Miss Eus- 
tace, passing from her room to the pub- 
lic parlor of the hotel, encountered Mr. 
Frank Farrell. 

“T am glad to have met you,” he said. 
“T should have called later, anyhow; 
but I particularly wanted to ask the fa- 
vor of one word with you alone. Now 
that I see you accidentally ”—of course, 
he had been lying in wait for an hour— 
“will you allow me?” 

They walked together up and down 
the empty corridor. 

“You think, perhaps,” began Mr. 
Farrell, “that I purposely deceived you 
all when I met you in Utah.” 

“It does seem as if there had been 
some sort of masquerading,” said Anna, 
not looking relentlessly angry, however. 

“Indeed, there was nothing of the 
kind,” he protested. “At that time I 
had never heard a word of your visit. 
My brother’s letter was waiting for me 
here in San Francisco, when I arriv- 
ed.” 

“But that strange dress, and -——” 

“And the bag and hammer? Ah, ha! 
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Well, you see, Miss Eustace, I have a 
weakness. I am a third-rate geologist, 
and my passion is to break stones all 
over the country. I know it is a weak- 
ness, but I can’t help it.” 

“Your friends do not call it so, Mr. 
Farreil; and your brother seems to be 
very proud of it.” 

“George is a fine fellow. But con- 
sider, if you please, I had no suspicion 
who you all were, until the morning when 
I left your train, and then I learned it 
in—well, in an inexplicable way. That 
was the reason why I went over to the 
hotel cars. And another thing I must 
explain. After I wrote to your aunt, I 
ran immediately out of town, intending 
to stay until you had returned to the 
East. That was just my design. You 
see, I knew how uncomfortable every- 
body would feel if I should meet you in 
propria persone —everybody but you, 
I mean. You had done nothing to cause 
any awkwardness. Well, I hadn’t the 
courage to face the situation. I ran 
away, and came back only yesterday aft- 
ernoon; and I had no idea, until I saw 
you in the theatre, that you were still 
here. It didn’t occur to me then that 
you might still be unaware of my identi- 
ty. I stupidly took it for granted you 
had found it all out, and I went to your 
box in great perturbation, but determin- 
ed to get through with it as well as I 
could. I was more confused than any 
of you when I found myself still un- 
known. There you have the whole 
truth. If I have done anything wrong, 
I am sincerely sorry; and now, Miss 
Eustace, what do you say?” 

“Well, Mr. Farrell, my aunt ——” 

“O, never mind her, if you please. 
What do you say?” 

“ My cousin Charlotte ——” 

“Miss Eustace, excuse me if I say, 
‘Bother your cousin Charlotte!’ There! 
What do you say?” 

“TI don’t know that I have anything 
to say, Mr. Farrell.” 
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‘Will you kindly tell me whether you 
suspected anything while we were on 
the road?” 

“Nothing, certainly, of what I now 
know. But I once thought wo 

“What?” 

“That you could hardly be what my 
cousin imagined.” 

“When was that?” 

“When you began that quotation.” 

“You were surprised?” 

“ Rather.” 

“You could not have been more sur- 
prised than I was when you finished it. 
However, we might both have heard it 
from the stage.” 

“That is true.” 

“I hope you are not offended, Miss 
Eustace?” 

“Truly, I don’t see what there is to 
blame.” 

“I’m very glad to hear you say so. 
I was determined to know what you 
thought about it—that is, if you would 
tell me.” 

“But suppose we had gone back to 
New York before you came home?” 

“Miss Eustace, I will tell you some- 
thing. After I returned, yesterday morn- 
ing, the first thing I did was to pack my 
trunks and prepare for a journey to the 
East. I found I had an irresistible de- 
sire to see New York as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“Indeed!” said Anna, timidly. 

Mr. Farrell was then silent for an un- 
usual time. At last, he began again, 
with very little of that assurance which 
generally distinguished him: 

“Miss Eustace, would you mind ask- 
ing me why I wanted to go to New 
York?” 

“O, if you wish it. Why, then?” 

“In the first place,” said Mr. Farrell, 
speaking very slowly, and, one might 
say, evasively, if his name had been 
anything but Frank, “I wanted my car- 
nelian again.” 

“ Oo ! ”» 
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“Yes. I found my specimens ‘were 
incomplete without it.” 

“You shall have it. 
get it.” 

“No; not now—not now.” 

“And, apropos, Mr. Farrell, how do 
you explain the public use of my carne- 
lian?” 

“What! you noticed it? Well, I have 
it here, and if you say I must not wear 
it, you shall take it back again.” 

He unfastened the trinket and hand- 
ed it to her. 

“Why, this is a very different thing 
from what I gave you,” she said. 

“Tt is the very same, I assure you.” 

“The stone is the same, but you have 
had it magnificently set. Why, it is a 
perfect blaze of gold! No; I think you 
must keep it.” 

“Then you must keep yours; and 
yet—my collection is dreadfully imper- 
fect without it.” 

Miss Eustace laughed very prettily. 

“What shall we do?” persisted Mr. 
Farrell. ‘How can we arrange it?” 

Miss Eustace stopped laughing, and 
her cheeks flushed like the gem she 
held in her hand. 

“There is Mr. Reddel coming,” said 
Farrell. “I'll ask him.” 

“No, no,” said Anna; “I forbid you, 
sir. You will do nothing of the sort.” 

“Then, shall we arrange it ourselves? 
Please tell me quickly. Here is Red- 
del close by.” 

“Perhaps,” said Miss Eustace, hur- 
riedly. “I think so. Yes; by and by. 
We will, by and by.” 

“What is to be ‘by and by?’” in- 
quired Mr. Reddel, as he joined them. 

“We haven’t decided yet, sir,” said 
Farrell; “but as soon as we do, you 
shall know.” 

During the day a species of truce was 
patched up, wholly without explanations, 
and a superficial amity was established 
all around. But Miss Charlotte Ver- 
vain’s western visit had lost its charm. 
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That young lady was sometimes heard 
to declare, in after life, that, although 
she had never, at any period, absolutely 
lost her equanimity, she came nearer to 
parting with it on this occasion than on 
any other of her self-posséssed career. 
Within a week she commanded a re- 
treat, by special edict. It had, howev- 
er, been a week of great industry on the 
part of Mr. Frank Farrell in one direc- 
tion, and of Mr. Reddel in another, and 
it was discovered that nothing short of 
Miss Eustace’s personal presence, for a 
considerable time to come, would be 
sufficient to establish her just pecuniary 
claims. So she did not accompany her 
aunt and cousins, but remained behind, 
a guest of Mrs. Reddel. When she aft- 
erward re-appeared in New York, six 
months later, it was not as Miss Eus- 
tace, and she was escorted by Mr. Frank 
Farrell, who, this time, traveled without 
his bag and hammer, and whose “col- 
lection” had for some while been en- 
riched by his cherished carnelian. In 
spite of their trifling disappointment, 
Mrs. Vervain and Emily Farrell receiv- 
ed them most cordially—the latter even 
with enthusiasm. Miss Charlotte, as 
she had been no party to the little do- 
mestic speculation, assumed an impe- 
rial air of patronage, seasoned by a fla- 
vor of stately pleasantry. In her most 
playful moments, she condescended to 
address Mr. Farrell as Richard, mean- 
ing Turpin, and Robert, meaning Kyd. 
By these playful allusions she showed 
that she had forgiven him for having 
been the accidental cause of her com- 
mitting herself. They were received 
with great good-nature by that gentle- 
man, though not particularly relished by 
his wife, who, on the other hand, was 
completely satisfied with the correlative 
fancy of her cousin in calling her “Car- 
nelian”—a title which suited her imag- 
inative nature, as signifying, under the 
circumstances, a treasure picked up by 
chance on the Great American Desert. 
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HE relation of labor to the future 

of our cotton industry is an inter- 
esting subject for discussion. When 
the first attempt at a revival of cotton 
culture in the State was made by the 
writer, some three years since, it was 
urged against it that it could not be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted for want of a supply 
of cheap labor. It was also stated that 
the only resource of California for cheap 
labor was the introduction of Chinamen, 
and that the inevitable result of our re- 
sort to this means of securing the desir- 
ed supply would be undesired industrial 
and political complications. This view 
of the question was answered by the 
statement that labor in cotton culture 
was free to the working-man of every 
nationality, that its promise of remuner- 
ation was alike generous to all, and that 
the probability of competition was not 
greater in the case of this industry than 
in that of any other already established, 
or hereafter to be established. 

We may safely claim as a result of 
the experience of the past several years, 
the conviction that the area of Califor- 
nia adapted to the growth of cotton is 
of sufficient extent to absorb all the cap- 
ital and all the energy which may be 
devoted to it for many years to come, 
no matter how rapidly our population 
may be increased from any quarter. If 
this be true, its expansion, gradual or 
rapid, is sure, and it is important to un- 
derstand the conditions upon which it 
must wroceed. “Given a good cotton- 
growiig country,” says Mr. William Eve- 
lyn, in an article on ‘Cotton Culture in In- 
dia,’ “and the next question is, What is 
the system of labor—is it abundant and 
to be relied on?” The value of the 
laborer in any branch of agriculture de- 


pends as much upon his steadiness as 
his skill. For while it is true that there 
are degrees of excellence in agricultural 
labor as well as that of every other char- 
acter, and equally true that skilled labor 
is everywhere desirable, labor in agri- 
culture is employed under such condi- 
tions as to neutralize to a great extent 
the benefit of skill. The employer does 
direct the employed, and, although the 
employed may be and often are the more 
intelligent in what pertains to their spe- 
cial duty, the mere fact of subordination 
evidences their incapacity to occupy the 
place of the employer. The agricult- 
ural laborer at wages who is not only 
skilled in his duties, but possesses al- 
so the steadiness requisite to discharge 
all the obligations incident to them, will 
not long continue in a subordinate ca- 
pacity. In California, above any local- 
ity known to me, does he more rapidly 
assume the position of proprietor. The 
fact that he remains year after year an 
employé is conclusive evidence that he 
is lacking in either steadiness or capac- 
ity. 

By very many persons it is argued 
that the conditions of proprietorship in 
California are essentially different from 
those of other localities. It is stated 
that the farmer who tills a small area 
devoted to the production of our leading 
crops, can not thrive—nay, can not live. 
We are told on every hand that the 
profits of grain-farming are so extremely 
uncertain as to offer no inducement to 
the cultivator of limited means. Hence 
the great proprietors, the great farmers, 
the magnificent splendor of soil-butchery 
that goes on year after year, rendering us 
poorer, diminishing our average yields, 
and limiting our increase in population. 
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Hence, too, the prevalent, almost uni- 
versal discontent which, reversing the 
truth of experience in our case, leads to 
no substantial progress. For, just so 
long as our farms increase in size, du- 
plicating annually the thousands of acres 
brought under the cultivation of single 
proprietors, we are working out the re- 
sults of monopoly in agriculture &s well 
as other industrial resources, and pre- 
paring for ourselves the fatal and deso- 
lating blight which history records as 
the result of all endeavor to concentrate 
the intellect and energies of a people in 
single pursuits or staple productions. 

It will not fail to profit us if we exam- 
ine closely into the correctness of this 
view, and determine if there be no pos- 
sibility of such changes as will leave 
open to the laborer a higher destiny 
than that of the day-drudge. All emi- 
gration is predicated upon discontent. 
It is the cause of movement, of change 
—dissatisfaction with existing and sur- 
rounding circumstances. The object 
placed before themselves by the migrat- 
ing class is the betterment of their cir- 
cumstances and surroundings by remov- 
al to locations of greater promise. The 
natural desire of the human heart is for 
home and its enjoyments. It pants for 
this acquisition “as the hart panteth 
after the water-springs.” If, then, we 
can offer to the immigrant class nothing 
better than servitude—if it can never 
hope to become a proprietor class ex- 
cept upon the condition of great propri- 
etorship—sad indeed is the prospect for 
California that lies in the womb of the 
future. 

But I am among those who believe 
that wide-spread over the limits of the 
State are promises of such proprietor- 
ship as lies within reach of the many — 
that the arguments in behalf of great 
farms, with their sonorous swell of thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres, are de- 
ceptive fallacies. I am among those 
who believe that we have the means to 
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accommodate and sustain a dense pop- 
ulation —that it is within our power to 
develop a higher prosperity, individual 
and aggregate, than is possible to any 
other portion of the Union. Such a re- 
sult is to be attained through the de- 
velopment of diversified industries, and 
that one which will contribute most 
powerfully to accomplish it, is the pro- 
duction and manufacture of cotton. 

The relation of labor to the future of 
our cotton industry is two-fold: First, 
as employé at wages; secondly, as inde- 
pendent producer. In these several re- 
lations it has been subjected to the test 
of experience, and the result is before 
us. It has developed the fact that the 
White man not only can be, but is, em- 
ployed in the production of cotton, and 
that he enjoys, so far, a monopoly of all 
the labor bestowed upon the crop—ex- 
cept that of hoeing and picking—until it 
comes to the gin, and there he divides 
the work with the Chinaman. So also 


it has served to show that he may be 
profitably employed in the harvesting 


of the crop if he will —that it is not the 
fault of the crop that he is not so em- 
ployed. As an illustration, it costs one 
cent and two-thirds per pound to pick 
cotton. The Chinaman averages sixty 
pounds per day, and receives $1 for the 
work, boarding himself. The White 
man will pick 120 to 150 pounds per day, 
and at the same rate will receive $2 to 
$2.50 per day, from which deduct his 
board, say fifty cents per day, and he 
will have wages $1.50 to $2 per day. 
There is really no economy in the em- 
ployment of Chinese labor in harvesting 
cotton, and the sole reason for their em- 
ployment is the ability to command the 
requisite number when required, and 
their steadiness when employed. The 
cotton harvest has been considered as 
remedying a great want in California, 
beginning as it does at the close of the 
grain harvest, and furnishing occupation 
to the laborer in the interval between 
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the close of one grain crop and the 
commencement of another—its greatest 
demand for labor being at that season 
when our working people in the agricult- 
ural districts are unemployed. Offering 
remunerative employment at this season 
to the laborer of every nationality, where 
lies the fault that the thousands dis- 
bursed through it, fall into the pockets 
of the Chinaman? 

J. Ross Browne estimates the num- 
ber of persons engaged in agricultural 
pursuits in California in 1872 at less 
than 24,000 souls. Now, on every cotton 
farm of 500 acres there is employed for 
the harvest a force of 100 Chinamen. 
Thus, it would require but 230,000 acres 
planted to cotton, to give employment 
to the entire agricultural population of 
the State for three months of each year, 
when they are otherwise unemployed, 
supposing them to gather 120 pounds of 
cotton, each, per day. The White la- 
borer in California can not object to the 
occupation by the Chinaman of a field 
in which he refuses to jabor. If, further- 
more, he is deficient in patience and 
steadiness, qualities which the cotton 
harvest particularly demands from the 
laborer, the curse that he bestows upon 
Asiatic competition is but an idle invo- 
cation. 

It is a striking and significant fact in 
connection with the question of compe- 
tition, that, confining the two classes of 
labor to that portion of the work which 
each has hitherto performed with satis- 
faction to itself, in the larger area devoted 
to cotton culture in California in conse- 
quence of our ability to command Chi- 
nese labor, the greater room is afforded 
for the employment of White labor. The 
short, fuzzy, and coarse cottons of India 
are of little value to the English spin- 
ner when used alone, but through com- 
bination with the finer staples of other 
countries they become a source of great 
profit. The use of the inferior article 
does not contract the consumption of 
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the better one ; but on the contrary, the 
more the one is brought into use, the 
greater the demand for the other. 

The White laborer is possessed of in- 
contestible advantages over his Asiatic 
competitor when he rises from the con- 
dition of employé, and becomes an inde- 
pendent producer. His familiarity with 
teamsend tools, and his skill in han- 
dling machinery, lifts him far above the 
Chinaman. There is no part of the 
work attending cotton production which 
he can not perform better zf he will. 
He can achieve results not possible to 
the Chinaman, and which are alike im- 
possible to the producer of any other 
locality. The statements of “possible 
results” have been hitherto purely hypo- 
thetical. Practical tests have numbered 
them among the facts of our history. 
Adjoining my own farm the past year, two 
men performed all the work bestowed 
upon 130 acres of land planted to cotton, 
except that of hoeing and picking. Near 
Centreville, on King’s River, two men 
planted and cultivated eighty acres, and 
still another two 120 acres, except the 
hoe-work and picking. In the case of 
the 130 acres near my own, the work on 
more than fifty acres was finished in 
May. From June until the 15th of Au- 
gust, one of the men, with the greater 
part of the team employed in putting in 
the crop of cotton, worked in the grain- 
fields during the harvest. The product 
of the 130 acres was thirty-five bales of 
cotton of 500 pounds each. The entire 
cost of production was less than $5 per 
acre, the picking about $8 per acre, the 
ginning and baling about $2 per acre; a 
total of $15 per acre, furnishing a net 
return of about $10 per acre, when grain 
in the same locality rarely averaged a 
net return of $1 peracre. The sum of the 
net return was about $1,300, where the 
same labor devoted to grain- growing 
would have given about $400. This re- 
sult, it will be remembered, was achieved 
under the same disadvantages as to sea- 
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son that characterized grain- growing, 
and in the face of extremely low prices 
for cotton; while grain—under a com- 
bination of favoring circumstances—has 
sold at high prices. 

A contrast of the results of cotton- 
growing in the Cotton States with such 
as have attended our efforts in Califor- 
nia, presents the strongest argument 
possible in behalf of its extension. I 
have recently traversed the region which 
embraces the two representative locali- 
ties of the “Cotton Belt,” the uplands 
and the Mississippi River bottoms. A 
crop of 4,250,000 bales, now generally 
conceded, attests the satisfactory result 
as to yield, of the year 1873. There 
was engaged exclusively in the produc- 
tion of this crop, 1,119,000 laborers. 
The average value of the product, per 
bale, delivered at the shipping points 
upon the rivers and railroads, would not 
exceed $60, or for the whole crop an 
extreme estimate would be $255,000,000. 
The cost of production would hardly be 
covered by 14% cents per pound, or 
$68.58 per bale—a net loss to the South 
of $18.58 per bale, or $78,965,000. Or 
to estimate more accurately: 
Wages of laborers (actual payment) 

$150 per year 
Food of laborers (lowest price, or ra- 

tions) $75 per year 
Amount available to supply waste in 
lands, impl » and animal 
Interest on capital 





55+950,000 
€0,000,000 


Total cost of production + $367,725,000 


Deduct value as above 
Actual loss to the South from crop of 1873 $112,725,0co 


The foregoing statement will enable 
us to comprehend clearly the utterance 
of Sledge McKay & Co., of Memphis, 
cotton factors, who say: “The entire 
country is bankrupt, the people of the 
Cotton States are in worse condition to- 
day (February 19th, 1874) than at any 
time since the close of the war.” Anal- 
ysis of the statement will manifest its 
truth. It is universally conceded that it 
costs 12% cents per pound to produce 
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and prepare cotton for market in the 
Mississippi River bottoms—the most 
fertile region of the Southern States. 
Upon the uplands the average per hand 
is twelve cents—equally divided as a 
rule, between cotton and corn. The 
yield, 1,000 pounds of ginned cotton and 
ninety bushels of corn. It costs to pro- 
duce this result: 
Wages of laborer twelve months 
Food for laborer (at a low calculation) 
Feed of team employed 
Rental value of twelve acres of land (a low 

estimate) 
Waste of implements, teams, etc 
Interest on capital 

BOR Cia nce 80 scte ce tesksnensesscecese fit & 
Divide equally between corn and cotton, one- 

half to each $171 co 
Or, per 1,000 pounds ginned cotton, seventeen 

cents per pound 
Cost per pound in Mississippi River bot- 


Two representative localities $0.29% 
Or, an average cost per pound for the 
BI, Biiinnccccsccncccsandeutecse $0.14% 

Applying the same rule to the cost 
of production in the river bottoms, we 
should have fourteen cents per pound 
as the minimum. The estimates made 
are almost entirely predicated upon the 
‘share system’ of farming, which ignores 
the wages of labor, the waste of land, 
implements, and teams, and takes no ac- 
count of interest upon capital invested, 
taxes, repairs, etc. 

Mr. David A. Wells, in his report of 
1869 as Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue, says: “The value of their 
per capita product must, it would seem, 
be sufficient to make up the following 
requirements: Wages, $275; subsist- 
ence, $125. Amount available to sup- 
ply waste in animals, implements, and 
land, $50; interest on capital, $60—total, 
$510.” According to the census of 
1870, the value of the total agricultural 
productions—including betterments and 
additions to stock—in the ten Cotton 
States, was $588,081,947, and the popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture 2,096,g06— 
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a product of $266 for each agricultural 
laborer. Assuming the estimate of Mr. 
Wells to correctly represent the neces- 
sary production of an agricultural popu- 
lation in a thrifty and prosperous condi- 
tion, we have a deficiency for these ten 
States of $244 per capita —a deficiency 
so great as almost entirely to absorb the 
item of wages. 

An extension of the contrast of our 
own work with these dissatisfying re- 
sults, affords strong ground for the as- 
sertion that the facts furnish an argu- 
ment in behalf of extension. In the es- 
timate made of the profit to the two 
farmers on Mariposa Creek the past 
year, the use of team was not embraced 
as a part of the expense. The follow- 
ing re-statement presents every item of 
expense possibly entering into the cost 
of producing the crop, except rent, which 
will likewise be eliminated from the crop 
of the South to be contrasted with it. 
The assumption in both cases will be 
that the land is owned by the cultiva- 
tors: 

Value of crop produced in Merced County 
by two men—thirty-five bales, at $80 per 


Rilin 0 G0 Get. < cccccccccccsccesssce 
Net value of 700 bushels wheat produced 


$3,000 00 








by same men and team...........+.00+ 200 00 
Harvest labor of two men (without team), 
three months... .......-eeeeeeeeeeeee 312 00 
Labor in new crop of grain, dry sowing, 
etc., four months, ..........0eeseeceees 320 00 
Total work of two men for one year...... $3,832 00 
Less expense six - horse team, five 
months, at $50. .....6. cece eeee $250 
Less feed of same, five months, at 
GSO. cw ccccccces soveccescseceecs 250 
Less expense paid for hoeing cotton 150 
Less expense paid for picking cotton 1,040 
Less expense of ginning and baling 
COLTON. ...ccccccceccoce eocccccce 185 
— 1,875 00 
Net result representing wages and subsist- 
ONCE, TENE, CIC. 26. 0s cece ececeeeeceeees $1,957 00 
Or, for each man.........ceceeceeesceees $978 so 


Value of crop produced in Tennessee 
River Valley, north Alabama, by two 


men: 
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4 bales cotton, at $60 per bale, on farm... $240 00 
180 bushels corn, at 75 cents per bushel, on 
Beivcccce0c cesses Sadectoccdasivcic 135 00 
G@ Gone Fodder... ccccrccccccecccececes 20 00 
Total product of two men, one year...... $395 00 
Less 20 per cent.on value of mule.. $30 
Less feed of same, one year........ 75 
Less ginning and baling........... 20 
125 00 
Net result representing wages, subsistence, 
rent, etc..... Cecccece + ececcececccccces $270 00 
Ga, Cer ene SUNIOR. ci cccccccccessccoetes $135 00 


Value of crop produced in Mississippi 
River bottom, Crittenden County, Ar- 
kansas, by two men: 











15 bales cotton, at $60 per bale, on farm.. $900 00 
Less zo per cent. on value of mule.. $30 
Less feed of same, one year........ 75 
Less extra picking.......eceesseees 128 
Less ginning and baling........... 75 

308 co 
Net result rep ing wages, subsi e, 

SORE, GBSn coccccccccccesece Sooecccesece $592 00 
Oe, Sev CaM MAB cac cc cece cccccccccceses $296 oo 
Excess of wages, through production, of 

California over north Alabama, for two 

TROR . oc cccccccccccccccscsocceccece sees $1,687 00 
Ge, POP MER cc cctce cocccccccsccceccecce 843 50 
Excess of wages, through production, of 

California over Mississippi River bot- 

Game, GP CWO ME occ cccccccccececece 1,365 00 

682 so 


The foregoing estimates are based in 
each case upon facts within the knowl- 
edge of the writer, in each of which cases 
he believes the facts to be representa- 
tive, and therefore fair illustrations of 
the difference between California cotton- 
growing and that of the respective local- 
ities named. 

To eliminate from the calculation ev- 
erything but the cotton crop, we shall 
find that it paid to the producers for the 
time devoted to it, net wages each, $632, 
or $126.40 per month. This question 
of wages is a grave and important one. 
The result presented furnishes a com- 
plete answer to the objection urged 
against California as a producer of cot- 
ton because of her inability to command 
cheap labor. 

It may be objected that I have dis- 
criminated in favor of California in. the 
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prices assumed for the respective crops. 
I do but state the price actually obtain- 
ed for the California crop, while for each 
of the others a glance at the market re- 
ports at Memphis will show that the 
price allowed is rather too high than too 
low. Was the price paid for the Cali- 
fornia crop greater than it would have 
commanded in a cotton market? Let 
us see. I entered the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange recently, with a sample of my 
own crop, designed as a contribution to 
its specimen samples. It was examin- 
ed with much interest by both factors 
and buyers, many of whom were my own 
friends. Its quality and value elicited 
discussion, and disclosed a diversity of 
opinion. A prominent factor was re- 
quested to take the sample, and, with- 
out disclosing the place of production, 
offer 100 bales for sale to prominent 
buyers, not present, and return with 
their respective offers in writing. Aft- 
er an absence of half an hour, he return- 
ed with an offer of twenty cents per 
pound for roo bales, from three differ- 
ent parties, and a unanimous classifica- 
tion of “middling fair.’ At my request, 
the above facts were stated in a letter to 
Simon Jacobs & Co., 17 and 19 Battery 
Street, San Francisco, who are shipping 
to Liverpool my crop of 1873. The fact 
stated by me to the Cotton Exchange, 
that this sample was taken from the /as¢ 
cotton ginned, and was, therefore, an 
average sample of the whole crop, could 
scarcely be credited. And it will scarce- 
ly be credited in California that the av- 
erage value of cotton on sale in the Mem- 
phis market on that day was fen cents 
per pound. The difference in price is 
due to favorable local influences, but 
they are such as inhere in our climate. 
The California producer will ever mar- 
ket whole crops of a single high grade, 
while the planter of the Cotton States 
must equally expect minute subdivisions 
in quality as the result of the smallest 
planting he can make. 





If the question of predominance in 
cotton production be a question of price, 
we certainly should have a broad mar- 
gin for competition, when compared with 
the cheapest labor systems of the world. 
To leave off the item of wages, the cost 
of producing the crop of the Mariposa 
farmers was 10.71 cents. To add the 
wages of the two men for the time de- 
voted to the crop at $40 each per month, 
and subsistence $15 each per month, 
the cost of production was thirteen cents 
per pound, and there remained a profit 
of three cents per pound to represent 
rent. 

Add to the other costs in Alabama, 
wages and subsistence, and the farmer 
was in debt; in other words, cotton pro- 
duction fails to pay the low wages of the 
country and the subsistence of the pro- 
ducer, to say nothing of rent. 

Add to the other cost in the Missis- 
sippi River bottom, wages and subsist- 
ence, and the farmer had nothing to 
represent rent. 

It will be borne in mind that the con- 
trasts of the past year are disadvantage- 
ous to California, as far as yield is con- 
cerned, and are exceptionally favorable 
to the South. The price of the Eastern 
markets governed the price in San Fran- 
cisco paid for the California product; 
consequently there was, as has been al- 
ready shown, no advantage in this re- 
spect. The classification and valuation 
of the California crop of 1873, by the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, demon- 
strates the fact that our cotton has 
been sold below its real value. The 
Liverpool telegrams quote “middling” 
cotton only, and our prices have been 
based upon that quotation, while our 
crops run three grades above “mid- 
dling,” and are worth two and a half 
to three cents per pound more. 

The crop of 1872, produced on Mari- 
posa Creek, cost eleven cents per pound, 
and gave a net return of $25 per acre, 
after paying the high wages of Califor- 
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nia and the subsistence of the: producer, 
in addition to all other costs. The year 
1872 is known to have been much more 
favorable for the production of all crops 
than 1873. 

It will be observed, in the case we 
have been considering—that of the 
White laborer as an independent pro- 
ducer—two men produced as much as 
five men would pick. The quantity pro- 
duced enabled the farmer to impose up- 
on his crop an expense of five cents per 
pound for picking, and yet make a profit. 
The only difference between the White 
laborer as an emp/oyé and an independ- 
ent producer is the item of wages. Add 
the item of wages to the estimated cost 
of production, and the excess would be 
the planter’s profit. I may state my own 
experience of the past year as to cost of 
production; the crop having gone to Liv- 
erpool, the profit would only be conject- 
ural. The cost of production in my case 
was somewhat less than in that of my 
neighbors on Mariposa Creek, or 114 
cents per pound. 

While the results stated are impossi- 
ble to the Chinaman, because of his 
want of experience in handiing teams 
and tools, he too, after the fashion of 
his race, is accomplishing results in cot- 
ton production which are destined to 
largely influence the future of California. 
A crop of cotton was produced by Chi- 
namen the past year, under the share 
system of the South. For the work he 
received one-half the crop; the land, 
team, tools, seed, and feed for team be- 
ing furnished him by the planter. The 
labor of ginning and baling was equally 
shared. At the same rate of yield as 
that afforded by the Mariposa Creek, he 
received three and one-third bales of 
cotton, worth upon the farm $266, or 
for the twelve months, $22.16 per month. 
For three months he had nothing to do, 
and his labor for those three months — 
which comprised the harvest season—if 
utilized, would have added $60 more to 
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his wages, or increased the monthly rev- 
enue to $27.66. 

It will be observed from this state- 
ment that the results of independent 
production to the Chinaman have been 
more satisfactory than similar results to 
the laborer of the Cotton States, with the 
advantage to the latter of long experi- 
ence in the work performed. The re- 
sults in the Cotton States are the fruits 
of trained labor under the influence of a 
favorable season ; those in California, of 
inexperienced labor under the influence 
of an unfavorable season. 

The facts stated warrant the following 
deductions: 1st. That the labor of Cali- 
fornia finds remunerative employment in 
the culture of cotton. 2d. That its ex- 
tension does not necessitate conflict be- 
tween Chinese labor and other labor, 
present or prospective. 3d. That, no 
matter to what proportions it may at- 
tain, neither American nor foreign com- 
petition can deprive the grower of a fair 
compensation for his products. 

The permanent establishment of cot- 
ton production among the industries of 
California is of vital concern to all class- 
es of our citizens. Thus far the work of 
production has been prosecuted in the 
face of difficulties which have retarded 
its progress, and which weigh heavily 
upon the profits of the producer. We 
have no home market for the raw mate- 
rial, and are compelled to market our 
crops in Liverpool, receiving the profits 
upon one crop-after another is produced. 
The rates of transportation over our rail- 
ways are disproportionately high when 
compared with freights on grain, being 
double the price per car-load for half the 
weight. It costs one cent per pound to 
ship cotton from Plainsburg Switch to 
San Francisco, about 130 miles, while 
the same cotton is shipped to Liverpool 
from San Francisco for one and a half 
cents per pound. This rate, while quad- 
ruple the charge for the same weight of 
grain, is double the charge upon railway 
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lines in the South for the same distance, 
on cotton. 

No estimate of its importance to the 
industrial economy of California is pos- 
sible. Furnishing as it does in its seed 
product a thorough and cheap source of 
soil renovation, the maximum yield of 
land devoted to its production may be 
preserved for centuries to come. A 
basis for those industrial enterprises 
through which capital is accumulated 
and fixed, it promises us an abundant 
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and cheap circulating medium. Its val- 
ue in commercial exchange is attested 
throughout the world. If we shall wise- 
ly use it, it is destined to afford us real 
freedom of trade, through its export as 
goods, to become the consumer of our 
grain product at home, and in time to 
bring into the waters of our State richer 
argosies than ever plowed the waters of 
the Adriatic, or floated on the bosom of 
the Irish Sea. For this consummation 
we “wait and hope.” 





DESERTED 


HE traveler whose business or de- 
sire for adventure carries him to 
the northern verge of the Pacific Ocean, 
can hardly see the volcanic peaks and 
porphyritic cliffs of the great Catherina 
Archipelago, rising from the fog - belted 


horizon, without experiencing mingled 
sensations of awe and curiosity. The 
lofty cones with their coronets of smoke 
or steam, their mantles of eternal snow, 
and the graceful sweep of their even 
flanks of volcanic ashes, appeal strongly 
to the sense of the sublime and beauti- 


ful. At the same time, the imagination 
is excited by speculations as to the re- 
sult of an awakening of their slumbering 
energies and the fearful possibilities pent 
up beneath the fragile crust. Seen in 
the distance, the dark and frowning cliffs 
which look out upon the sea recall at 
once the convulsions by which their dis- 
torted forms were raised, and the ages 
of calm defiance to the winter storms 
which have elapsed since they rose, hiss- 
ing, from the boiling brine. Ona near- 
er approach, however, the soft and ver- 
dant slopes of the lowlands, the Iuxuri- 
ant richness of the herbage which clothes 
the blackened cliffs and higher peaks 
even to the snow-line, the multitudes of 
active birds, and the soft rustle of innu- 
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merable water-falls as they leap into the 
sea—all these unite to produce a sense 
of relief from the first impression of des- 
olation as a characteristic of the scenery, 
and to awaken a keen delight in the 
beauty of the prospect. The total ab- 
sence of trees gives a unique character 
to the landscape, which is heightened in 
its attractiveness by the intense blue of 
the water and sky, the transparency of 
the atmosphere, and the rugged and 
broken nature of the shores. Human 
life seems absent, unless in the imme- 
diate vicinity of one of the few settle- 
ments, and it requires a strong effort of 
the imagination to conceive these isl- 
ands teeming with a dense population, 
the stroke of the paddle, and the exult- 
ant cry of the successful hunter ringing 
in every cove and bay. Yet, investiga- 
tion leaves no doubt that, in past cent- 
uries, this has been the case. It is hard- 
ly possible for the traveler to enter any 
of the bays or inlets, where there is shel- 
ter in ordinary weather for a canoe to 
land, without noticing here and there, 
on the lowlands, generally near a run- 
ning stream, elevated patches of vegeta- 
tion whose verdancy and rankness, where 
all is green and luxuriant, point to differ- 
ent conditions of soiland growth. Here, 
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then, if we use the pick and spade, will 
invariably be found the last poor rem- 
nants of ruined villages and deserted 
hearths. 

The ordinary ethnologist, after a suc- 
cessful campaign with the shovel, usually 
contents himself with giving an anno- 
tated catalogue of remarkable arrow- 
heads, classified stone axes, and chip- 
ped implements of flint. Perhaps, also, 
he may amuse himself by assigning the 
work of contemporary flint-chippers of 
different degrees of skill, to various di- 
visions of the stone age, or wind up by 
a demolishment of the theory and prac- 
tice of some other worker in a similar 
field. If he be a bone-gatherer, he will 


probably appear in the pages of the An- 
thropological Review, giving the char- 
acteristics of an extinct race from a sin- 
gle battered skull of some sturdy hunt- 
er; deducing marvelous things from a 
millimetre in the width of the foramen 
magnum, or the chance occurrence of a 


“wormian” bone. Leaving these stu- 
dents to their diversions, may we not, 
even if imperfectly, from our raking in 
the bone and shell heaps, conjure up a 
picture of the life and times of a human- 
ity with its joys and sorrows, its work 
and play, its youth and age, and death 
and love, rippling the current of exist- 
ence as they do with us to-day? 

Where our excavations have cut a 
clean section of the green mounds re- 
ferred to, we see that the native earth is 
considerably below the surface of the 
present soil. Successive layers of ac- 
cumulated material, each layer of a pe- 
culiar hue, lie over one another, thickest 
in the middle of the elevation, and thin- 
ning out at the edges. These low but 
extensive mounds are called “kitchen- 
heaps” by the Danish investigators, and 
similar formations are found wherever 
ancient races have made their sojourn. 
Here we gaze on the ruins of a million 
dinners! The lower stratum in every 
case is composed of a substance which 
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looks like a coarse greenish-white sand. 
This is several feet thick in some places. 
Examine it closely, and it is apparent 
that it is exclusively formed of the joints, 
spines, and calcareous plates of the 
common “sea-chestnut,” “sea-egg,” or 
echinus. This creature has no flesh of 
its own which is capable of affording 
food, but the ovaries are internal, and, 
when in season, within an ordinary echz- 
nus a table-spoonful or two of minute 
eggs may be found. These are really 
palatable; tasting, when raw, like an 
oyster. This round stone—three inch- 
es in diameter and an inch thick— 
which we have picked out of the lower 
stratum, is bruised around the periph- 
ery. There is a slight indentation on 
each side for the finger and thumb. It 
has been used by these ancients to break 
the echinz, in order to extract their con- 
tents. How many ages must have pass- 
ed before the thin and fragile shells 
could have formed such a thick deposit 
as we see; how low in the scale of hu- 
manity must those creatures have been 
who were content to pick up sea-eggs 
for a living! There is no evidence that 
they wore clothes, that they were ac- 
quainted with the use of the lance or 
the spear. Not a knife or bodkin, not 
a weapon of any kind, or any ornament, 
is found in the tons of this material, 
which we have so carefully examined. 
Not a fragment of charcoal, that most 
indestructible of substances, indicates 
that they were acquainted with the use 
of fire. It is only on the uppermost sur- 
face of this layer that we find a few 
rough pebbles, with a rude notch chip- 
ped in either end, which show that some 
extraordinary genius among them had 
at last invented a net and used sinkers 
to keep it under water. Almost imme- 
diately above the portion of the mound 
in which these sinkers are found, a great 
and complete change takes place in the 
nature of the débris of which it is form- 
ed. The introduction of the use of nets 
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seems to have worked a revolution in 
the aboriginal economy. Here we see 
a solid, compact mass of fish-bones, 
from one to three feet thick, extending 
over acres. We may recognize by their 
characteristic bones most of the ordina- 
ry sea and fresh-water fish which still 
abound in the islands. Still, there are 
no indications of the use of fire, and the 
probability is that the fish were eaten 
raw, as they often are, even to this day, 
by the descendants of these hardy sav- 
ages. With solfataras and volcanoes 
close at hand, it is difficult to under- 
stand the long delay in availing them- 
selves of the use of fire in culinary mat- 
ters. It is possible that the conserva- 
tism of that day, as in more modern 
times, looked with disdain at any de- 
parture from the habits of preceding 
generations ; and we may even conceive 
of the contempt with which the elders 
of the community may have treated the 
introduction of a practice which must 
have seemed to foster luxury and de- 
generation. 

Fish, however, is a substance which 
can not be conveniently dismembered 
by teeth and nails, and the use of sharp 
chips of stone as knives, begun soon 
after the introduction of nets, was soon 
superseded by more artistic productions 
in the shape of pieces of slate ground on 
other stones to a tolerably sharp edge, 
and of semi-lunar form. These were, 
doubtless, mounted in rough wooden 
handles, and were used as furriers’ 
knives are by modern skin- dressers. 
The first rude and rough lance- heads, 
such as might be useful in securing the 
salmon in shallow water, begin to ap- 
pear in the upper portion of the fish- 
bone stratum. This invention appears 
to have stimulated the aboriginal mind, 
much as in later days the invention of 
printing and the telegraph have affected 
modern races. Up to this time there 
are no evidences of permanent houses, 
and it may be that these aborigines liv- 
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ed in temporary and destructible edi- 
fices of drift-wood and mats. 

But with the invention of the spear 
and lance of stone (for in these islands 
the bow does not appear to have ever 
been used), a multitude of new wants 
sprung into being, and the savage mind 
was awakened and stimulated by many 
new applications for their rude weapons. 
When the skin-canoe first came into 
use, or how the present artistic and in- 
dispensable didarka was gradually elab- 
orated from the first crude conception 
of a boat, we have no means of know- 
ing, as the materials of which it is com- 
posed are liable to decay. It is ngt un- 
reasonable, however, to suppose that this 
improvement was coeval with the ichthy- 
ophagous period. A more general use 
of shell-fish as an article of food, judg- 
ing by the remains in the mounds, also 
occurred about this time, though why, 
in the earlier portions of the deposit, 
shells are so rare, is a mystery. Per- 
haps the recent elevation, or changes of 
level, of the islands had something to 
do with their scarcity. 

Now, however, with the ability to kill, 
by means of weapons, not only fish from 
the shores, but. sea animals and even 
birds, many new instruments were re- 
quired. To utilize the results of the 
chase, new contrivances were necessary. 
Chisels, adzes, knives, and scrapers, to 
fashion the shafts of their stone weap- 
ons, were indispensable. With the pos- 
session of skins, sinew, and the bones 
of the larger animals, came the use by 
the skin-dressers of stone and pumice, 
awls, bodkins, needles, and cases for 
them; and then commenced the depo- 
sition of the upper layer, which is almost 
entirely composed of the bones of ani- 
mals and birds, with a sprinkling of 
shells and fish-bones. The seal and 
sea-lion are found throughout the stra- 
tum, and also the remains of birds, many 
of which we may suppose were caught 
in nets or snares. It is only in the up- 
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permost and most modern portion of the 
mounds that we find the remains of the 
killer, and the sperm and baleen whales. 

The more general use of flesh as food 
brought with it the possession of oil and 
ivory, and unquestionably the use of 
fire. For the first time we find traces 
of permanent dwellings and of articles 
of ornament. Charcoal, stone imple- 
ments bearing the marks of fire and oil, 
indicate that a mighty wave of progress 
had swept over the sea of life. Rising 
and retiring with the sun, their progen- 
itors had relied on heaven for their light 
and warmth. Now the lamp at once 
formed a centre of attraction for the 
members of a household, prolonged 
their available hours of labor, and 
cheered the dreary nights of winter. 
Not only was the utilitarian side of the 
native mind developed, but it began 
dimly to experience sensations of the 
beautiful and supernatural. Judging by 
observations on existing savages, the 
last-mentioned element can hardly have 
added much to the happiness of the pre- 
historic Aleut, but it must, at least, have 
tended to dissipate that stolidity and 
mental stupor which are the character- 
istics of the lowest grades of man. To 
attempt, with the scanty records of the 
“kitchen- heaps,” to trace the develop- 
ment of the mental and psychological 
faculties of the islanders, or even their 
later improvements in the useful arts, 
would be a task which is not warranted 
by our knowledge. We may, at least, 
present a picture of their life, as it was 
seen in 1745 by the first voyagers, and 
sketch roughly their present condition 
under American as contrasted with Rus- 
sian influences. 

Active, sprightly, and fond of dances 
and festivals; of a less determined nat- 
ure than their relations, the Esquimaux 
of the main-land, but yet not devoid of 
courage; of immense endurance, inde- 
fatigable in the chase and inimitable in 
the grace, ease, and dexterity with which 
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they managed their frail canoes, the ear- 
ly Aleuts derived their origin by tradi- 
tion from the American continent, and 
called themselves “ People of the East.” 
All the evidences of language, physique, 
and habits of life, confirm these tradi- 
tions, and demolish at once the theories 
which, without a fact to support them, 
would derive the Aleuts from the inhab- 
itants of Asia. 

Their homes were large and commodi- 
ous, affording shelter to great numbers 
of families under one roof. They were 
entered from an aperture in the roof by 
means of a notched pole, and were in 
great part below the level of the adja- 
cent soil. Each family had a compart- 
ment to itself, serving in some instances 
also fora tomb. Like most savage na- 
tions, cleanliness was not in their cata- 
logue of virtues. The iron endurance 
which their descendants still retain, for- 
tified them against the elements. No 
fire was used in the houses except in 
small lamps. Their cookery was per- 
formed on large, permanent hearths, 
built of concave stones, outside the 
houses, and these may frequently be 
found in place to-day. “When they 
were cold,” says an old voyager, “they 
made a fire of grass, and stood over it.” 
Their dress consisted of boots of seal- 
skin or fur, reaching the knees, and a 
long shirt, with a square collar, falling to 
the feet. The skins of fur animals were 
used by the women; the warm pelts of 
auks and divers by the men. Their 
head-gear was variously contrived of 
fur, parchment, or carved wood. Their 
caps were ornamented with bone carv- 
ings, mineral earths of red and blue, and 
with the long whiskers of the sea - lion. 
When in their canoes, the indispensable 
kamlayka, or shirt composed of the 
dressed intestines of sea-lions, formed a 
water-proof covering. All these were 
ornamented with delicate embroidery, 
feathers, colored earth, and amulets or 
ornaments of ivory or bone. They were 
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not much given to war until the incur- 
sion of the Russians introduced dissen- 
sions in their midst, and were said at 
first to have had no weapons except 
those used in the chase; yet, at the 
time of their discovery, they were en- 
gaged in hostilities with the Esqaimaux 
of the main-land, whose attacks, accord- 
ing to tradition, were the original cause 
of their emigration to the islands from 
the continent. 

Hospitality was one of their most 
prominent characteristics, and was car- 
ried to extremes which would meet no 
approval from moderncivilization. Their 
natural endurance was confirmed by the 
habit, winter or summer, of bathing daily 
in the sea. The hardy and successful 
hunter was their hero ; his exploits form- 
ed the subject of the tales and songs 
with which they beguiled the long nights 
of winter. His spoils were the property 
of all in need; the widow and the or- 
phan meeting him on the strand at his 
return, would find their wants anticipa- 
ted. For him were the favors of the 
smiling maidens, and the slothful or un- 
lucky competitor found no encourage- 
ment in their sight. Bachelorhood was 
the latter’s portion, unless he could, by 
subsequent success in hunting, redeem 
his reputation. 

Personal ornamentation was not much 
favored in the men. Bone labrets, and 
a nose or ear ornament, with a few lines 
of tattooing on the face, comprised the 
whole ; but what was lacking here, spent 
itself in decoration of their weapons, 
their canoes, the articles used in their 
religious rites, and in the entombment 
of theif more distinguished dead. The 
arts of carving wood and bone were 
brought into extensive requisition in 
these last mentioned cases, and also a 
species of mummifying of the dead. 
The mother, bereft of her child, wrap- 
ped its remains in the most costly furs, 
and then surrounded it with folds of the 
most exquisitely woven matting. Sew- 
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ed in a water-proof covering, the corpse 
was placed in a sort of cradle suspended 
from two wooden arches, and often curi- 
ously carved. This was sometimes kept 
near them in the house, and the mother 
would watch it with the greatest tender- 
ness, wiping away the mold, and adorn- 
ing it with such ornaments as she could 
procure. 

They used, in their mysterious relig- 
ious rites, now almost forgotten, a kind 
of temporary idol into which the spirits 
were supposed to descend at the call of 
their worshipers. A fancy that death 
followed a glance at the idol when thus 
tenanted, led them to wear during these 
rites a mask of carved wood, so contriv- 
ed that they could only see the ground 
about their feet. An extension of the 
same idea led them to cover the faces 
of the dead with a similar mask. Much 
space would be required to detail the 
curious and interesting facts connected 
with their treatment of the dead. I will 
only add that they were usually deposit- 
ed in caves, and, in the old time, never 
buried. 

What, then, did civilization bring to 
these children of nature, whose early 
character and life.present so much pleas- 
anter a picture than that of the ordinary 
savage? First, robbery, extortion, out- 
rage, and successive decimations by the 
early Russian traders, until the native 
inhabitants, by violence and introduced 
disease, were reduced to less than a fifth 
of their original numbers. Then, with 
the chartered companies, a gradual im- 
provement in their condition, though it 
was still pitiable. Then a devoted and 
saintly missionary in Veniaminoff. His 
labors and the increased attention to 
their needs by the Imperial Government 
improved, christianized, and nearly civil- 
ized them. Theestablishment of church- 
es and schools, with strict regulation of 
the resident traders, ameliorated their 
condition, and greatly hastened their 
mental and moral progress. Bound by 
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its charter, the Russian-American Com- 
pany looked with much care to the ma- 
terial interests of their wards. While, 
from individual and isolated traders, in- 
justice and harsh treatment were occa- 
sionally experienced, usually the policy 
of the company was humane and wise. 
What, then, has the transfer to the 
custody of “the best government the 
world ever saw” effected for these peo- 
ple? From personal observation I can 
answer. Their schools, except in one 
locality, have disappeared, save where a 
few natives, of their own accord, have 
tried to teach their children the Greek 
catechism and the Russian alphabet. 
They are everywhere at the complete 
mercy of the traders. The number of 
fur animals is annually decreasing, ex- 
cept in the Pribyloff group, and the time 
seems not far distant when it will be im- 
possible for many of them to gain a sus- 
tenance except by a relapse into the 
grossest barbarism. Where anything 
has been done for their welfare, it has 
been prompted by evidently interested 
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motives, and a desire to obtain a more 
complete control over them. 

Can it be wondered at, that at a festi- 
val of the church, not long ago, the na- 
tives brought out the Russian flag, which 
had been carefully preserved, and set it 
to the breeze with cheers? What war- 
rant is there for an enlightened govern- 
ment to place a whole people absolutely 
in a state of practical slavery to a com- 
bination of traders, setting aside any 
consideration of the treatment they re- 
ceive, be it good or bad? What think- 
ing man can conscientiously assert that 
such a state of things is for a moment 
defensible ? 

That the most docile and most civil- 
ized aboriginal people within its bound- 
aries should be without the means of 
appeal to any court of justice, or any 
method of obtaining the protection of 
the laws — without defense against out- 
rage, or means of education—is, in my 
opinion, the most serious and inexcusa- 
ble blot existing on the character of the 
Government of the United States. 








HERE was blood on the hand, 

not visible to the eye; to the 
sight it was only a brown hand, tanned 
by the sun, rather slim and delicate for 
the hand of a miner; yet there was blood 
upon it. The soul could see it, even if 
the eyes could not. 

There was blood, too, on the brow. 
True, the light of the sun revealed it 
not. Only a smooth foreliead, with high 
temples, and a full swell to the brain; 
rather scholarly, rather intellectual than 
otherwise; rather an unusual face in its 
refinement for a rough mining life; yet 
there was a broad stain of blood upon 
it—a horrid, crimson stain. No water 
could wash it away. True, the skin was 
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fair and white, save a slight yellowish 
tinge, come of days upon the desert, and 
a faint line where the hat pressed; yet, 
with the vision of some subtile inner 
sense, one saw the hideous smear of 
blood there; saw it in the glare of the 
noonday sun; saw it in the deepest 
darkness of the black midnight. 

I first met him at Camp Date Creek, 
Arizona, where I was awaiting orders 
to proceed to my own post. Rather a 
pleasant face, only reserved and still. 
I sat and talked awhile with him, pleas- 
ed to find one who was intelligent, and 
who could converse well. 

The hot sun of the June morning was 
pouring its heat down upon me as I sat, 
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until I thought I must seek the shade of 
the tent. Then, I felt z¢ come over me 
(once before I felt it when I sat by a 
man who was afterward hanged for mur- 
der); felt z#—not a chill, not a shiver; 
my hands were warm, and my pulse full 
and strong; no, not a chill, certainly 
not a chill, but a cold, wordless horror. 

One stands near a precipice. He is 
in no bodily peril; yet a terror creeps 
and creeps, from the heart, along the 
branching course of the blood - vessels, 
out to the tips of the starting hair. He 
is in no bodily peril; why does he stand 
appalled, and this terror come upon him 
—this bodily horror? Because the phys- 
ical being shrinks from the contiguity of 
this yawning possibility of destruction. 
Through every nerve it cries: “Flee! 
flee! Tarry not! Death haunteth the 
brink! Flee, lest madness seize thee, 
lest the abyss charm thee, reach out to 
thee, and thou cast thyself down!” 

Is the scal-horror that seizes one, 
when in the presence of great crime, 
like this, only in a more subtile sense? 
Is it that the soul shrinks, starts back, 
shouts to itself an alarm, lest madness 
seize upon it, too, and tempt it to the 
soul-death that it feels beside it? I 
know not; I only ask. 

I sat in the hot sun, and the chill 
horror crept and crept over me. Zhen, 
my eyes were clear; ‘hen, I saw the 
crimson stain on the brow —the blood- 
smear; saw it, though the face was bent 
to the ground; saw it, though the hat- 
rim was pulled down, covering all, even 
to the eyes that were cast downward 
and never lifted to meet mine. 

When, where, how? I knew not. It 
might have been on the high seas, in 
the city slums, in the lone bosom of the 
desert, known of no eye save the un- 
sleeping eye of God; dut the brand of 
Cain was there. 

My voice was not changed; I did not 
move; no shrinking away; and Ae had 
not looked up. Yet he 4mew that the 
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chill had come to me; he £new that my 
eyes that moment were opened; he 
knew, knew to the deepest depths of 
his shrinking soul, that I saw the crim- 
son, the blood. 

Then the eyes, the carefully veiled 
eyes, lifted to mine—only an instant lift- 
ec, ith a horror, a hunted despair, like 
the look of the damned. The first slay- 
er so looked when the burning eye of 
God made him face that terrible ques- 
tion, “Cain! where is thy brother?” 

I sat one day in the shade of the hos- 
pital tent. One of the patients inside— 
an odd kind of a man, who had a queer 
fancy for reading aloud passages of 
Scripture—was turning the leaves of 
his Bible, and reading. I sat partly 
hidden by a hanging flap of the tent, 
idly gazing at-the green fringe of trailing 
vines creeping and twining along the 
jagged, rocky edge of the cafion, which 
ran—a huge chasm —through the mesa 
below the camp. 
® I sat, idly gazing, when Ae came slow- 
ly walking by, and then stopped a mo- 
ment, and stood looking toward the 
brown mountains beyond; only, he seem- 
ed not to see the mountains; the eyes 
seemed to be looking, with that peculiar 
retrospective gaze, somewhere, at some- 
thing, in a time long past. 

He stood gazing, yet not seeing. I 
sat in the shadow of the tent, silently 
watching his face. The voice of the 
sick man within, reading in his odd, 
fanciful way, picking here and there a 
sentence, fell on the silence: not break- 
ing it; rather, in the contrast of the low 
tones, intensifying it. 

«|. . And the Lord said unto Cain, 
Where is Abel, thy brother? . . . The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground. . . . And now art 
thou cursed from the earth. . . . A fu- 
gitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in 
the earth. . . . And the Lord set a mark 
upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him.” 
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He still stood with the vacant eyes 
fixed upon the brown, desolate mount- 
ains. At first he did not seem to hear 
the voice of the reader. Then the va- 
cant look died away from the eyes. He 
turned and listened. The unconscious 
voice within, with a strange pertinacity, 
again read: 

“ . . . The voice of thy brother’s blood 
crieth unto me from the ground... . 
And now art thou cursed from the 
earth. ... A fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth.” 

As the voice slowly read, a look of 
surprise, of incredulity, came to the face 
—a look as of one waking from a dream. 
Then the eyes, that always in the pres- 
ence of another were cast down—the 
shrinking eyes —dilated ; the white, up- 
lifted balls turned yellow; the brow grew 
livid with the blood that swelled and 
stagnated in the black veins, filled al- 
most to bursting. 

I could not move. I still sat in the 
shade of the tent, and watched him. , 

The livid face turned to meet the 
skies; the slim, sun-burned hands slow- 
ly lifted to the heavens—lifted as the 
hands of one chained, who sees the 
hanging mountains falling upon him. 
A look of horror came and settled down 
upon the brow. It was not fear; the 
look was too hopeless for fear. It was 
not despair; the look was too still, too 
quiet for despair. It was horror—cold, 
worldless, stony horror. The damned 
look so, who lie in the deepest depths 
of hell, and know, as no mortal can 
know, that awful word, e/ernity. They, 
in their torment, groaning, hopeless, 
they look so. 

He was going on from the camp in 
company with a small party of travelers 
who were about to start by the old mili- 
tary road, which passes by the. way of 
Wickenberg across to the mouth of the 
Rio Salado, where it joins the Gila, be- 
low Maricopa Wells. He had by acci- 
dent met them, and had arranged to 
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travel with them. I noticed, however, 
when the party left he did not go with 
them, but remained in camp. I did not 
ask him why, but, in some surprise, I 
spoke to a member of the party whom I 
met by himself. He seemed at a loss 
to reply; but, looking around uneasily, 
he finally, with some hesitation, said 
that they did not like to travel with that 
man. They could not tell why, but there 
was something about him that threw a 
dread upon them, which they could not 
shake off. So they had told him they 
preferred to travel alone. He did not 
look surprised, but simply bowed his 
head, as though he had expected it. 
There was a look in the eyes, as of one 
who felt himself in the grasp of a fate 
against which he could not even strug- 
gle —a look of abject, hopeless submis- 
sion. 

I thought of the voice of the sick man 
reading, “A fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth!” 

The party left without him. He went 
the next day alone. The third day, two 
other men went by the same road. A 
week afterward, a squad of cavalry, pa- 
trolling the road, found the stripped, mu- 
tilated bodies of both the first and the 
last parties, murdered by the Apaches. 
His body they did not find. Many 
months afterward, when the hostile In- 
dians had gone upon a reservation, one 
of them told of a war party waylaying 
the road, and killing a smali band of 
travelers. The next day, he said, a sin- 
gle White man rode by, but they laid 
quiet and did not molest him. The 
third day, they killed two more men. 
When asked why they spared the man 
who had passed by their ambush, trav- 
eling alone, he said he did not know; 
only, something, some strange feeling 
they could not understand, had held 
them back, and kept them from harming 
him. 

Had the Lord set a mark upon Aim, 
“lest any finding him should kill him?” 
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I met him again, a year later, at Camp 
Bowie, Apache Pass, where I was then 
stationed. I was asked to go and see a 
sick man down upon the flat below the 
hill, where a small party was encamped 
near the spring. He was lying in the 
shade of a wagon, sleeping. I stood 
and watched him. 

When I was a child, I used to hear, 
among old nursery tales, one, that a 
murderer always afterward slept with 
his eyes partly open. Children qw#// hear 
and relate such odd fancies. As I grew 
older, of course I knew better, and this 
shared the fate of many other childish 
delusions. 

I stood and watched him as he slept. 
Strange! I shivered; it was foolish, 
but I could not help it. Zhe eyelids 
hung half open. The eyeballs were 
not turned up, as one often sees in sleep, 
showing only the whites. Zhe dark pu- 
pils glared out with a dull, glazed, 
stony stare. Do the dead stare so in 
their graves? 

Foolish! I knowitis foolish. I have 
seen sick people, in hospitals, sleep with 
the eyes only partly closed — people who 
were near death. I know it is foolish; 
yet it was strange how those dull eye- 
balls glared into the day with that dead, 
stony stare. 

I saw him once again. I was settled 
in Los Angeles. I sat one evening in 
the dusky twilight in my office. The 
sun had gone down behind a fog- bank 
in the west, and the dark shadows were 
falling from the hills. I sat and looked 
out into the gray gloom. Then—/¢he 
chill crept over me. 1 knew that he was 
there. I turned and looked. The even- 
ing gloom had grown thicker. Low fog- 
clouds drifted quickly by. In the open 
door, against the cold, gray sky as a 
background, he stood—stood as one 
palsied. 

Then, over the haggard face crept 
again (my God! can I ever shut it out 
from my sight ?)—over the hollow cheeks, 
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the starting eyes, the distorted, clammy 
brow, crept again the stony, hopeless 
horror. 

I never saw him again. 


In the north- west corner of San Ber- 
nardino County, lying partly also in Inyo 
County, and, by the newly surveyed line, 
partly also in the State of Nevada, is a 
region paralleled by few other spots up- 
on the face of the earth. We say, the 
world is instinct with life. Here, if the 
phraseology may be pardoned, is a place 
instinct with death. A huge basin, whose 
rim is the ancient hills, stricken with the 
barrenness of eternal desolation ; whose 
bosom, the blasted waste of the desert— 
treeless, shrubless, and waterless, save a 
few bitter pools like the lye of potash 
water; surrounded by mountains that 
tower thousands of feet above the sea- 
level, itself lying three hundred feet be- 
low the sea. It is avery “Gehenna”— 
a place of death and bones. Birds do 
not fly over it. Animals do not enter 
it. Vegetation can not exist init. The 
broad sands absorb the heat, the bare 
mountains reflect it, the unclouded sun 
daily adds to it. Ninety degrees in the 
shade (artificial shade, there is no oth- 
er) means winter. One hundred and 
thirty and one hundred and forty de- 
grees, ‘hat is summer. 

The hot air grows hotter, wavers, 
trembles with heat, until nature, goad- 
ed to madness, can endure no more; 
and then the burning blast rouses itself 
—rouses in its might; rouses as an an- 
gry beast, with a hoarse, ominous roar; 
sweeps mile after mile, on, ever on, over 
the broad reach of the desert, bearing in 
its black, whirling bosom—black as the 
midnight—dust, sand, alkali, and death. 
Sometimes a murky cloud gathers upon 
the mountains above; then there is a 
rush—a warning sigh on the winds—a 
low rumbling in the air; the hills quiv- 
er, the earth trembles, and a torrent, 
half water, half mud, bounds from the 
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hills, leaps into the desert, plowing 
chasms like river-beds in the loose 
sand. The clouds scatter, the sun 
comes again, the eternal thirst of the 
desert is not quenched. The raging 
river was only a dream. 

In the year 1849, a party of emigrants 
entered the basin. Day after day, they 
toiled on—thirsting, dying. The piti- 
less mountains walled them in; no es- 
cape. One by one they dropped and 
died. A few, abandoning everything, 
scaled the mountains and escaped. The 
others lie as they fell, dried to mummies 
—no birds even to devour their flesh, 
no beasts to prey upon them. Wagon- 
tires unrusted; gun-barrels bright, un- 
tarnished. Such is the place. Mile 
after mile silence reigns: silence—and 
death. 


** Walled by the mountains, domed with brazen sky, 
League after league the never-ending sand 

Spreads like the ocean, to the lifting eye. 

An aged, weary, long-forgotten land : 

As cursed in wrath, and smit with God’s fierce hand. 
No cooling mist quenches the endless thirst 

That rules supreme the boundless stretches grand ; 
Over its broad expanse no storm-clouds burst 

With hurrying feet. It is a land accursed.” 


It is as though Nature had gathered 
all of the curses—heat, thirst, alkali, 
barrenness, death—all in one huge mass 
of hatred, and hurled it, a terrible an- 
athema of eternal desolation, upon the 
shuddering earth. She has made of it 
a Golgotha—a place of skulls. After 
giving to other lands her blessings, the 
waving of green trees, the cooling flash 
of waters, soft breezes, gentle sunshine, 
she comes here —like a madman, when 
the fit is on him, going away by himself 
to foam at the mouth, to rage, to gnash 
his teeth—she comes here, with fire, 
with tempest, with the dread simoom, 
and lashes the elements into fury. She 
hurls the blazing heat like a fire -bolt, 
licks up the last trace of moisture with 
a tongue of flame, sears the groaning 
mountains with burning winds, rides 
upon the relentless sand-storm— Ruin 
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bestriding red-mouthed Devastation for 
a charger. 

Or, it is as though God had repent- 
ed Him of His anger, when He said, 
“Cursed be the earth for thy sake!” — 
as though He repented Him, and with- 
held His curse; and yet, that His word 
might not be broken, gathered up the 
bitterness of the curse, distilled it, con- 
centrated it, grasped the very essence 
of it in His hand, and, raising it aloft, 
hurled it—one awful bolt of consuming 
wrath—downward, and it hit the north- 
western corner of San Bernardino Coun- 
ty. Men call the spot, where it struck, 
“Death Valley.” 

One day, an old acquaintance came to 
my office—a roving, good-natured fel- 
low, with a strong appreciation of the 
advantages of money, but a chronic dis- 
like to its acquisition by hard labor. 
The result has been, a life frittered away 
in wild-goose chases after sunken treas- 
ures, lost mines, and other attractive 
yet sadly delusive dreams of suddenly 
acquired wealth. This time he was just 
back, with his partner, from a search 
along the borders of Death Valley for 
the famous “Gun-sight Lode.” The 
story of the mine is briefly this: Two 
of the survivors of the emigrant party 
which was lost in Death Valley in 1849, 
scaling the mountains to escape, found, 
by their report, a silver mine of surpris- 
ing richness. One of the men, as the 
story goes, picked out a piece of the vir- 
gin metal, and hammered it into a sight 
for his gun, to replace one which he had 
lost. I believe both men died without 
having had the courage to go back, 
through the scene of their terrible suf- 
fering, in search of the spot. However 
this may be, the mine was lost. It is 
known all over the border to-day as 
“The Gun-sight Lode.” At various 
times parties have searched for it, but 
always unsuccessfully. 

“We did not find the mine,” said 
my friend; “but one day, when toiling 
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through the sand in the edge of the val- 
ley, we came upon the dried, skinny re- 
mains of a man, perished evidently all 
alone. A note-book, partly written, was 
caught under the body in such a man- 
ner that it had not been blown away. 
The writing seemed to refer, in plAces, 
to a mine—possibly the Gun-sight Lode; 
but we could not fully understand it, 
and, as we were also short of provis- 
ions, we did not search long. Besides, 
from what little we could decipher, the 
man seemed to have been crazy; so we 
paid less attention to it. We brought 
the note-book with us, however, think- 
ing you might like to see it; and, as we 
are tired of this region, and are going to 
try our luck in Colorado, it will be of no 
use to us.” 

The man left the book with me. It 
is a small, leather-bound memorandum 
book, with tuck, such as one carries in 
a breast-pocket ; much dried by the sun, 
and the writing (written with pencil) oft- 
en entirely effaced. The following is all 
that I have been able to decipher. I 
give it without any attempt to connect 
the narrative, or to fill the breaks. In- 
deed, the writer seems to have observed 
little regularity in his record, if record 
it can be called: 


“Blood on my hands! A blur of crim- 
son before my eyes! The skies are 
brazen above me. The sun is sick with 
gore. The winds from the desert shriek 
at me—shriek and howl; and this one 
word only do they wail in my ears—this 
dreadful word, ‘Afurder/’ I stop my 
ears with my hands; I cry aloud, to 
drown tlfeir wailing voice. I can not 
drown it. I can not keep it out. It 
pierces me—pierces me through and 
through. 

“Whatis it? Iam bewildered. Why 
am I flying as one who seeks the ends 
of the earth? Yesterday earth had no 
horror for me. The sun was not veiled 
in blood. The winds were only winds 
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—not demon voices. Ah! xew I recol- 
lect. God pity me! Pity? I forgot. 
He can only curse me. _ Annihilate me, 
O God! Blot me out from the universe. 
That would be pity. 

“Tt all comes back to me now. It is 
seared in my brain: the long search for 
the mine; the days in the desert, in the 
mountains; and then, behind that hill 
that overlooks the ‘Valley of Death,’ the 
vein of the white, shining silver—wealth 
for a king. Then it swept over me— 
my years of poverty, of toil—the cold 
sneer of the rich, as they saw my penu- 
ry; and here was wealth. I would have 
it all—a/7. Not even my partner should 
share the treasure. I was mad. He 
stooped to pick up the precious metal, 
and I struck him—Azm, the friend of 
my toils, the one who had never failed 
me—/zm, who had shared his food with 
me; who had slept, upon the desert, in 
the mountains, under the same blanket; 
who had nursed me in sickness—I struck 
him to the earth. God! I was mad. 

“T was alone with my wealth; with 
my wealth—ah! and the dead. I had 
not thought of the cold, still face that 
would lie there, after the blow; of the 
sightless eyes staring to heaven. Zhen 
the madness left me. I threw myself 
beside him; prayed him to awake; felt 
for the heart-beat. Dead—dead! O, 
my God !—dead !—the friend of my toils. 
And I was a murderer—a murderer /” 


Here some leaves are missing from 
the book, as if torn out. I transcribe 
again, as the record goes on: 


“Wandering, still wandering. Earth 
has no rest for my feet; and I am so 
weary! When I stop, the earth spurns 
me, and the pitiless skies cry, ‘On! on!’ 
Starving! penniless !—and there, back 
there is wealth untold. Yet I dare not 
seek it, dare not tell of it; for ¢here, too, 
is that cold, still face, with the sightless 
eyes gazing at the heavens; and the red 
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blood crying, ever crying, to God. I 
wander on. And ever I feel upon my 
brow a brand like that of Cain. I can 
not wash it off. It is a brand of blood 
—hot, burning blood. I walk among 
men, and I feel they must see it—it is 
there. I pull my hat over my brow— 
closely, O, so closely!—down to my 
eyes. But they must see it. 

“TI wandered to a post, here in the 
Arizona mountains. I thought I might 
rest—only a few days; I was so tired. 
They were all strangers, and they sure- 
Zy would not see. I sat and talked with 
the surgeon, by a tent. I pulled my 
hat down—over my face. I kept my 
eyes turned to the ground. I would not 
look at him, lest the eyes might betray 
me. I thought I was safe. I sat and 
talked. Then, all at once, 7 £new that 
the horror had come upon him, and that 
he saw. He said nothing; he moved 
not. Yet I knew that the brand was 
laid bare to his eyes. Some power I 
could not resist compelled me to look 
up—to meet his gaze. I read in his 
eyes the horror. 

“ The brand of Cain! The brand of 
Cain! O God, it is upon me! 

“For days and days I have wandered 
in the mountains, thirsting, hungering, 
trembling at the stir of a leaf. Yet death 
comes not tome. The wild beasts avoid 
me. The savages pass me by, and harm 
me not. I suffer, faint —but do not die. 

“A hope has come to me wandering 
here alone. Strange word!—hope! A 
hope, born of despair. I will go back. 
I can not flee from the burning eye of 
God. It searches me out in the mount- 
ains. It glares upon me in the loneli- 
ness of the desert. It consumes me. I 
will no longer flee. I will go back— 
back where I know the still face is 
awaiting me. I will kneel by it; kneel, 
and lift my hands to heaven and pray— 
pray. Pray Aim, my murdered friend, 


to forgive me; pray God to look in pity 
on me! 





“Ts there hope of pardon? O! it 
seems to me, even zow, that the brand 
upon my forehead grows dimmer. It 
seems to me, even me, that the blessed 
thought comes like a cooling hand to 
my fevered brow. Fail not, O my weary 
feet, until I reach the side of that still 
face ; and then, I will kneel—and pray; 
pray until pardon comes to me; pardon 
—or death!” 


Here the writing is faded and effaced 
in the book for several pages. I resume 
at the point where it again becomes leg- 
ible. I would only remark that this por- 
tion which I can not decipher, I should 
judge, from the length of time necessary 
to travel from the region where the last 
seems to have been written to the spot 
indicated in the next portion, must have 
covered a period of several weeks. The 
record goes on, but very brokenly. 


“The end of my wandering draws 
near. I am alone in the desert. In the 
distance, I see the hill, so curiously 
align with the two high hills beyond, be- 
hind which I know the still face is wait- 
ing for me. I come. O, my murdered 
friend, pity me! I come. 

“The hot sun pours down upon me. 
I have no water. My tongue is black 
and bleeding; yet I feel no thirst. My 
brain is on fire. Yet, one thought only 
possesses me—there is the place—there, 
before me. Many weary miles yet, but 
there I will Jray. My head swims. I 
can —not—see. 

“Where am I? Ah! now I recol- 
lect. I was walking in the day. It is 
night now. I must have fainted. I am 
lying in the desert. The still moon 
looks down upon me. A strange calm 
has come over me. The night wind 
does not howl at me now—it only kisses 
my face. Its kiss is peace. In the east, 
the blush of the coming dawn reddens 
the mountain tops —not red like blood, 
but softly bright like the glory about 
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the brow of the pitying Christ. I am 
strangely calm. Ah! now I know—I 
am dying—dying. O God, let me thank 
thee at least for death! 

“Strange! I no longer feel the brand 
upon my brow. Is it gone? Has the 
merciful God forgiven me ?—forgiven, 
and spared me the agony of kneeling by 
that dead face? In the dim light I can 
see, miles and miles away, the hills at 
the foot of which the dead face lies. I 


now know that my feet shall never go 
to it. 

“T must have fainted again. The sun 
hangs just above the mountain crest in 
the east—no longer angry, no longer red 
like blood. The warm rays touch my 
brow gently as a mother’s kiss. I am 
dying. With my last strength I write 
this, only this more, for a hope of par- 
don—only a hope. O God!—I—thank 
— Thee!” 
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There is a mark on Cain, 
First son of Adam the first ; 
For sin of a brother slain 
He goes out from the Lord accurst. 


His father spits upon him ; 

His mother puts back his hands, 
With all his countenance fallen 

He goes out from his tilléd lands. 


The grain is already white 

That shall never for him be bread ; 
The fruits he shall never bite 

Hang heavy about his head. 


Chill with guilt and fear, 
White from curse and scorn, 
Out to the wilderness drear 
He stumbles through briar and thorn. 


With a smitten face to haunt him, 

He had known on his mother’s breast ; 
In ghastly wise to taunt him, 

Beckoning toward the west ; 


Touching him here and there 

With a bruise of a ghastly stain; 
Stinging his numb despair 

To the jagged quicks of pain. 


Felon of naked limb, 
Of haggard and branded brow, 
There is one that pities him, 
That follows him even now, 
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That softly lifts his fingers, 
That kisses him where she may, 
When he fails in the path or lingers, 
When he thrusts her not away: 


So strongly the woman in her 
Cleaves to the man forlorn, 

Though a man accurst, and a sinner 
That had better never been born. 


THE PIONEERS OF OREGON, 


PART I, 


ERHAPS no State of the Federal 

Union, not even excepting Massa- 
chusetts or Louisiana, has had a more 
interesting, certainly none a more unique 
history than Oregon. Going as far back 
as when all the maritime powers of 
Europe and the world were seeking a 
north-western passage from the Pacific 
to some point on the North Atlantic, all 
the country afterward known as the Or- 
egon Territory was invested with mys- 
tery and romance, and was the scene of 
many a pleasant fiction that was intro- 
duced as fact into the reports of explor- 
ing expeditions. Bits of romantic naval 
history of that time attach themselves to 
many a port, all up and down the coast. 
The incidents connected with the dis- 
covery of the Columbia River have in 
them that “manifest destiny,” no-use-in 
fighting-against-fate kind of exhilaration 
which one feels while watching a neck- 
and-neck race of any kind, when the 
winner has been, to all appearance, of 
the weaker party. 

The struggle for occupation by the 
American and British fur companies, 
twenty years later, was also exciting, 
and full of dramatic situations. The 
history of the natives, their customs, re- 
ligious beliefs, and manner of living, 
furnished themes for some of the ablest 
writers of the first part of the present 


century; while the legends that belong 
to the mountains and rivers of this pict- 
uresque land have always clothed them 
with a poetic interest for travelers, 
whether literary or not. 

But that portion of Oregon history 
which takes hold of the mind and heart 
of the student, is embraced within a pe- 
riod of fifteen years—from 1834 to 1848; 
a period in which a small body of men 
seized, held, settled, governed, and at 
last presented to the Federal Union, 
ready-made into a State, all the territo- 
ry which is now embraced in Oregon and 
Washington; and by the same act se- 
cured to the General Government all 
the territory between it and the Mis- 
souri River. 

Following the failure of the Astor ex- 
pedition, which came at last to have no 
other value than accrued from the fact 
of its furnishing proof of priority of set- 
tlement by Americans, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company settled in and occupied 
the country from the forty-second par- 
allel on the south, to the sources of the 
Columbia River on the north; and from 
the Pacific Ocean on the west, to the 
Rocky Mountains on the east. Follow- 
ing the war of 1812, when Astor’s fort 
at the mouth of the Columbia was capt- 
ured and restored, the country belong- 
ed, by treaty of 1818, to neither the 
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United States nor Great Britain, nor to 
both equally; it having been agreed to 
occupy it jointly for ten years, or until 
one or the other party gave notice of a 
desire to settle the question of owner- 
ship. Neither party having determined 
to show cause why the other should re- 
linquish claim at the end of the first ten 
years, the treaty of joint occupation was 
continued upon the same terms one de- 
cade after another. All this time the 
powerful Hudson’s Bay Company con- 
tinued alone to occupy and grow rich in 
the territory belonging equally to the 
United States. 

In 1826, the American fur companies 
first ventured west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, under Smith, Sublette, and Jack- 
son; but remained in the Snake coun- 
try, about the head-waters of the Lewis 
fork of the Columbia River. The fol- 
lowing year, Smith, with a small party 
of Americans, made a long hunt by the 
way of San Francisco Bay, and up the 
Sacramento, thence northward through 
the mountains into Oregon; but he lost 
all his party, except three men, in a 
treacherous assault by the Umpqua In- 
dians, and arrived at the head-quarters 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company on the 
Columbia River late in the year 1828, 
poor and alone; the other two who es- 
caped soon following him. 

These three Americans were hospi- 
tably entertained at Fort Vancouver 
through that winter; and Doctor Mc- 
Laughlin, the chief factor and governor 
of the Department of Oregon, caused a 
party of his own people to go down to 
the Rogue River and procure the resto- 
ration of Smith’s furs, to the value of 
$40,000. The following spring, Smith 
sold his stock to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and proceeded up the Co- 
lumbia to the Snake country, to join his 
partners. The strong feeling of rivalry 
and opposition by which the American 
company had been animated, was very 
much softened by the kind and hospita- 
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ble action of the chief of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company at Vancouver, and, by the 
advice of Smith, the American trappers 
made no more encroachments upon ter- 
ritory hunted over by the British com- 
pany, for a long time. 

Rumors of the profits of the fur trade 
on the Columbia River, and a feeling of 
disappointment in the nation at the re- 
sumption of the treaty of joint occupan- 
cy, about this time began to stir up some 
enterprising spirits to attempt to com- 
pete with the British traders. Ameri- 
can vessels from Boston began to enter 
the river to trade. In February, 1829, 
the Oahu, Captain Dominus, pioneered 
the way, followed soon after by the Con- 
voy, Captain Thompson. Both vessels 
remained all summer in the river, the 
Convoy sailing for Oahu in the autumn, 
and returning in the spring of 1830 for 
her consort, soon after which they quit- 
ted Oregon to return no more; finding, 
probably, that the natives were so much 
under the influence of the British com- 
pany that trade with them could not be 
made remunerative. 

Two years later, in 1832, Captain Na- 
thaniel Wyeth, a New Englander, made 
his appearance on the Columbia, with 
eleven men, to await the arrival of a ves- 
sel he had sent out with goods, intend- 
ing to establish a salmon fishery on the 
Columbia. The vessel was wrecked in 
the Pacific, and Captain Wyeth return- 
ed to Boston, leaving his men in the 
Willamette Valley. In 1834, he again 
visited the Columbia, bringing with him, 
overland, a large party of trappers, which 
he left in the Snake country to procure 
furs, while he proceeded to meet his ves- 
sel—the May Dacre, Captain Lambert 
—which arrived in the river in the fall 
of that year. 

Captain Wyeth built an establishment 
called Fort Hall, in the Snake country ; 
and another, called Fort William, on 
Sauvie’s Island, at the lower mouth of 
the Willamette. But, owing to the dif- 
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ficulty of getting on peaceably with the 
Indians, and other causes connected 
with the opposition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Captain Wyeth was un- 
able to secure more than half a cargo of 
salmon the following summer, and final- 
ly broke up his fishery, sold out his fort 
in the Snake country to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and returned defeated to 
Boston. 

About the same time, Captain Bon- 
neville, with a large company of men, 
was trying to prosecute the fur trade in 
the territory hunted over by American 
trappers principally, yet which was the 
scene of active rivalry—a sort of border 
land between the American and British 
companies. As he had both parties to 
contend with, he failed, and retired.from 
the trade. But although Captain Bon- 
neville had accomplished nothing for 
himself, he inadvertently occasioned the 
settlement of Oregon by Americans a 
few years later. Having had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Nez Perces 
tribe of Indians while in the fur trade, 
and finding them curious about the White 
man’s religion, he communicated to them 
as well as he could some idea of the 
great and powerful God of his race, and 
of the Christ who was the loving God- 
man, who made everything easy and 
pleasant for his obedient worshipers. 
Seeing how wise and powerful were the 
children of the great White God, the 
Nez Perces, always a superior race of 
Indians, encouraged a couple of their 
young men—mere boys—to accompany 
the traveling partner of the American 
company to St. Louis, to learn what they 
could of the White people and their re- 
ligion. In this undertaking they were 
aided by the Indian painter, Catlin, who 
spent several years in and about the 
Rocky Mountains. 

This period was one of active mis- 
sionary enterprise, as it was also one of 
earnest inquiry by statesmen and others 
as to the ultimate future of the Oregon 
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territory. Some enthusiastic writer pen- 
ned an account of the visit of the two 
Nez Perces boys to St. Louis, in search 
of the White man’s God; and the inci- 
dent, so natural in itself, of gratifying 
their curiosity, and seizing the opportu- 
nity to compare themselves with the 
Whites in their own country, was made 
to appear as an act of the most touching 
and wonderful toil, courage, and devo- 
tion to an idea, and evidence of a great 
spiritual want. 

The churches responded almost at 
once ; two brothers by the name of Lee, 
of the Methodist denomination in Can- 
ada, being the first to set out with the 
intention of conveying the Word of God 
to the Indians of Oregon. They, with 
two laymen, joined themselves to Cap- 
tain Wyeth’s last expedition in 1834, 
and making their way through the Indi- 
an country, always under the protection 
of the one or other of the fur companies, 
arrived in the valley of the Willamette 
in the autumn of that year. It does not 
appear why they did not remain in the 
country of the inquiring Nez Perces. 

The following year, the Rev. Samuel 
Parker and Dr. Marcus Whitman, an- 
imated by the same zeal to Christian- 
ize the natives, proceeded with the 
American fur company’s train to their 
rendezvous in the Rocky Mountains. 
These gentlemen were agents of the 
American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and came out to inquire into 
the condition of the Indians, and con- 
cerning the best location for a mis- 
sion. On arriving at the rendezvous, 
Mr. Parker decided to continue on to 
Vancouver on the lower Columbia, and 
Dr. Whitman to return to the States for 
more laborers. Mr. Parker spent the 
winter very agreeably as a guest of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at Vancouver, 
and in the spring or following summer 
took passage in one of the company’s 
vessels for the Sandwich Islands, on his 
way home. 
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Dr. Whitman, arriving with his wife, 
and Rev. H. H. Spaulding and wife, 
with a lay member or two, and some 
cattle, in 1836, settled in the country of 
the Nez Perces, Walla Wallas, and Cay- 
uses. In this same year the Methodist 
Mission in the Willamette Valley was 
reinforced; and all these Americans 
came direct to Vancouver, where they 
were each and all hospitably entertain- 
ed. It happened that Dr. McLaughlin, 
in addition to being a large-hearted man 
by nature, and a gentleman by breeding, 
was a man of profound veneration for 
religion also, so that every person who 
came to him in the character of a mis- 
sionary of Christ was sure of a kindly 
reception. And thus it happened, also, 


that although, for a period of four or five 
years, reinforcements continued to ar- 
rive for both missions—that in the Wil- 
lamette Valley having become quite a 
settlement, by the addition, not of lay 
members only, but of deserting sailors 


and other adventurers, who came into 
the country by sea and land—the doc- 
tor was compelled by the nobility of his 
sentiments to foster an American enter- 
prise, because it assumed to be a relig- 
ious one. 

This sentiment, together with one of 
courtesy toward the United States as 
the other claimant of the Oregon terri- 
tory, won a kind reception for one Mr. 
Slocum, a purser in the United States 
Navy, who visited Oregon in 1836, as a 
spy, to report to the Government of the 
United States the position of affairs in 
the disputed country. But it was not 
the less exceedingly annoying to a man 
of his high sense of honor and propriety, 
to be spied upon; nor was the annoy- 
ance less when it became apparent that 
the Americans in Oregon, missionaries 
though they were, had assumed, through 
an excess of patriotism, a hostile atti- 
tude toward himself, as representative 
of the British interest in the country. 

It was characteristic of the aggres- 
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sive, self-asserting American citizen, 
that this little body of men—say four 
Methodists, three Presbyterians, and 
fifteen or twenty deserting sailors and 
adventurers from California, should think 
of arraigning the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company before the bar of public opin- 
ion—the public being themselves—and 
resolving to take measures to resist tyr- 
anny and injustice! There would have 
been something ludicrous about it, if 
there had not been such sober, dead 
earnest. As it was, this imperative 
spirit in the new-comers threatened to 
give the head of the British power in 
Oregon no end of trouble. 

Having settled in a wilderness coun- 
try, the first need of the missionaries 
was subsistence—grain, vegetables, beef, 
fruits, milk, and butter. As before stat- 
ed, Dr. McLaughlin willingly furnished 
every aid that reason or hospitality could 
require to the missionaries, as mission- 
aries. But his instructions from the 
London company forbade his encourag- 
ing American settlers, as settlers ; for, 
the moment that the country was given 
over to settlement, the fur trade must 
come to an end; the Indians, with whom 
the company was on good terms, would 
become restless and dissatisfied; and 
the British claim to the territory would 
be endangered. 

The “cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand” that was to gather the blackness 
and force of the storm, was already risen 
on the horizon when Mr. Slocum visited 
Oregon in 1836, finding a little handful 
of his countrymen, not owning allegiance 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
first occasion of reproach to the compa- 
ny was, that its governor would not fur- 
nish cattle, by selling them to the mis- 
sion. Lend them he would, but se// 
them he would not. The reason given 
for this was the scarcity of domestic 
stock in the country, the difficulty of ob- 
taining it, and the necessity of improv- 
ing, preserving, and increasing it. None 
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of these reasons, however, were acknowl- 
edged to be sufficient by the Americans. 
Mr. Lee, superintendent of the mission 
in the Willamette Valley, conferred with 
his associates and with the other Amer- 
icans in the country, and finally with the 
retired servants of the company, who had 
taken farms in the valley. It was pro- 
posed to send to California for a band 
of Spanish cattle, could the money for 
their purchase be procured, with men 
enough to bring them safely through the 
country of the hostile Indians on the 
southern border of Oregon. It was 
thought that a man named Ewing 
Young, who had come into Oregon 
from California the previous year with 
a band of brood mares, might be induc- 
ed to lead such an expedition. But Mr. 
Young had been accused, through a let- 
ter of General Figueroa, Governor of 
California, to Dr. McLaughlin, of steal- 
ing some of the animals he brought with 
him to Oregon, and Mr. Lee was afraid 
to trust him with the necessary funds ; 
though Mr. Young, from having been 
treated with suspicion by Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, was anxious to have the Americans 
assert and maintain their independence 
of that gentleman. The truth about 
Young probably was, that the horses 
were actually purchased by him, but aft- 
erward reclaimed by their former own- 
ers, by whom they had been branded. 
This was no uncommon trick with the 
Mexicans of California. However that 
was, the difficulty was finally gotten over, 
by making Young captain of the propos- 
ed cattle company, and Mr. Edwards, 
belonging to the mission, treasurer. 
This arrangement brought two ele- 
ments into harmony—the religious, and 
the outside, adventurer class. One 
more element was needed—the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s retired servants ; 
and these, of whom there were about 
sixty settled near the mission, finally 
came into the arrangement. As many 
of these men as had credit on the com- 
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pany’s books made a demand for pay- 
ment, or gave their orders to Mr. Lee 
to be presented to the company. In 
this way quite an amount was raised, to 
which was added all that the settlers, in- 
cluding the missionaries, could afford, 
which, after their best endeavors, was 
an insignificant sum. 

Just at this juncture Mr. Slocum be- 
came of the greatest use to the infant 
colony. He not only subscribed enough 
stock to complete the venture, but offer- 
ed to carry the cattle company, eight in 
number, to California, free of charge, ex- 
cept for food, which he did. In Febru- 
ary, 1837, the brig Zorio/, quitting the 
Columbia River, conveyed the advent- 
urers to the Bay of San Francisco,whence 
they returned overland in the autumn of 
that year, bringing with them several 
hundred head of wild cattle, over and 
above some losses they sustained by the 
attacks of the Rogue River Indians. In 
this venture the Presbyterian missiona- 
ries, being located in the upper coun- 
try, had no interest. Besides, they had 
brought with them a few cattle, seeds, 
farming implements, etc., and were com- 
paratively independent of foreign aid. 

In 1837, the Methodist Mission was 
reinforced by the arrival of several fam- 
ilies, with goods for the mission. In 
the first ship came three young ladies, 
two of whom became wives to the bach- 
elor missionaries within eight or ten 
weeks after their advent in Oregon. In 
September of this year, the number of 
men, women, and children belonging to 
the Methodist establishment numbered 
nineteen ; houses had been hastily erect- 
ed, and considerable advancement made 
in preparing the mission farm for culti- 
vation. As soon as practicable a school 
was started for teaching both the In- 
dians and the half-breed children of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants ; but 
owing to the breaking of the ground, 
malarial fevers prostrated both teachers 
and scholars, and no important change 
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for the better was accomplished for the 
Indians whom these people had come 
so far to save. 

In the autumn of the following year, 
1838, there were eleven members of the 
Presbyterian Mission at work in the 
country of the upper Columbia; and 
each year after this saw some new com- 
ers to Oregon, either in connection with 
the missions, or roving individuals from 
different parties of adventurers. During 
this year, two Catholic priests also set- 
tled in Oregon, as missionaries. What 
with gatherings from exploring parties, 
and the now disbanded American fur 
companies, the White American popu- 
lation of Oregon amounted in 1840 to 
137, counting women and children; while 
the Hudson’s Bay servants numbered 
sixty, most of them with native wives 
and half-breed children. It became nec- 
essary now for the British company to 
look to its claim. 

The Americans, headed by the mis- 
sionaries, soon found out that the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company was empowered to 
make arrests, try causes, etc., and de- 
termined not to allow the company to 


administer justice for them. Accord- 
ingly, as early as 1838, they elected a 
justice of the peace, to settle difficul- 
ties that might arise among themselves. 
In 1840, they sent their first petition 
to Congress, commencing as follows: 
“Your petitioners represent unto your 
honorable bodies, that they are residents 
in Oregon Territory, and citizens of the 
United States, or persons desirous of 
becoming such. They further represent 
to your honorable bodies that they have 
settled themselves in said territory, un- 
der the belief that it was a portion of the 
public domain of said States, and that 
they might rely upon the government 
thereof for the blessings of free institu- 
tions, and the protection of its arms.” 
The petition further sets forth the ad- 
vantages of the country for agricultural 
and commercial purposes, and presents 
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a list of the ills to which they were ex- 
posed from being without a government 
—chief among which were “theft, mur- 
der, and infanticide,” which they aver 
were increasing among them to an alarm- 
ing extent, although the closest investi- 
gation would have failed to bring to 
light a sufficient amount of) crime to 
alarm acommunity of to-day. This peti- 
tion informed the United States Govern- 
ment that an English surveying squad- 
ron had been on the Oregon coast for 
two years, employed in making accurate 
surveys of all its rivers, bays, and har- 
bors; and also that the English Gov- 


‘ernment was said to have made a grant 


to the Hudson’s Bay Company of all 
lands lying between the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound; and that “said com- 
pany is actually exercising unequivocal 
acts of ownership over lands thus grant- 
ed, and opening extensive farms upon 
the same.” When their condition had 
been sufficiently explained and set forth, 
they prayed “the Congress of the United 
States of America to establish, as soon 
as may be, a territorial government in 
the Oregon Territory.” They entirely 
ignored the treaty of joint occupancy. 
The whole talk of the American set- 
tlers for two or three years had been of 
schemes to oppose British claims and 
British oppression, and in some way set 
up a government of their own in Oregon. 
Nor were the Canadian servants of the 
company untampered with, as the head 
of the company was aware. But no 
opportunity presented itself of openly 
advocating a government organization 
until 1841. In February of this year, 
occurred the death of Mr. Ewing Young, 
who, dying possessed of a large band of 
cattle and horses—the wealth of the 
country—was accounted rich. Thus far 
no law of estates and inheritance had 
been needed, but now the necessity be- 
came apparent. On the same day that 
Mr. Young’s body was laid in the ground, 
a meeting of those in attendance was 
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called, to consider the emergency, the 
superintendent of the mission presiding. 
An adjourned meeting for the following 
day was finally ordered, at which were 
present all classes of people in the ter- 
ritory —for this matter concerned them 
all. 

It was the custom of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to take charge of, and ap- 
propriate to itself, the property acquired 
by any of its servants; and perhaps for 
a moment the mission felt itself entitled 
to the property left by Mr. Young, who 
had no heirs in the country, nor else- 
where, so far as known. But upon re- 
flection the precedent was not a good 
one to establish, and the title to Mr. 
Young’s property remained in abeyance. 
On the 18th day of February, a general 
meeting of all the settlers, British and 
American, was held, and a resolution 
was Offered that a committee be formed 
“to draft a code of laws.” The com- 
mittee named in the resolution contain- 
ed the names of Protestant and Catholic 
missionaries—of American and Canadi- 
an settlers. 

After considerable discussion, certain 
officers were elected: Dr. Ira L. Bab- 
cock, of the mission, being chosen su- 
preme judge; and the offices of justi- 
ces of the peace and constables being 
filled by Americans and Canadians with 
the greatest impartiality. But no one 
could be selected who could obtain the 
suffrages of the people for governor. 
There was too much at stake, to put the 
gubernatorial power into the hands of 
any missionary or mountain man, eith- 
er American or Briton. Soa governor 
was dispensed with, unless the supreme 
judge may have been invested with an 
authority tantamount to this. 

Several meetings were subsequently 
held, passing various resolutions rela- 
tive to drafting a code of laws, and oth- 
er matters, but nothing definite was ar- 
rived at. One cause of the failure was 
the withdrawal of the foreign and Cath- 
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olic element, which made it hazardous 
to proceed alone with a purely Ameri- 
can organization; and another was the 
fact, that Captain Wilkes and the officers 
of the United States Surveying Squad- 
ron, then in the Columbia River, oppos- 
ed the “organization of the country into 
a civil compact,” and “encouraged the 
belief that the United States Govern- 
ment would probably soon extend juris- 
diction over the country.”” Many of the 
Americans resented this opposition of 
their own countrymen, but were power- 
less to combat it openly; and nothing 
further was done for nearly two years, 
except to use every opportunity of get- 
ting information concerning Oregon be- 
fore the Congress and people of the 
United States, and these opportunities 
were very rare. 

Owing to such representations as the 
Oregon settlers were able to make, an 
emigration amounting to III persons 
was added to their numbers in 1842, 
swelling the American population to 
something over 250. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company also brought out, from 
their settlement on the Red River, a 
colony of sixty farmers, who were settled 
on the north side of the Columbia; it 
being now universally admitted by that 
Company that the Americans would be 
able to hold the territory on the south 
side of the river. 

It must not be supposed that no im- 
portant changes had been taking place 
in the social and moral condition of the 
Indian population in all this time since 
1834. So far as the first impulse of the 
missionaries was concerned, they no 
doubt meant to undertake the Christian- 
izing of the Indians; both those in the 
Willamette Valley, and those on the up- 
per Columbia. But the Indians of the 
Willamette were a weak and indolent 
race, comp.'red with those farther in the 
interior, and they had been more ex- 
posed to the evils of association with a 
low class of Whites. When a number 
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were collected together at the mission 
for instruction, the before-mentioned 
malaria of a newly broken soil, together 
with an almost entire change of habits 
of living, brought on fevers, and devel- 
oped diseases of which they died. The 
parents whose children thus perished 
naturally became distrustful of the ben- 
efits of civilization ; and after a very few 
years the place of an Indian about the 
mission was that of a house or farm 
servant, rather than a student either of 
literature or theology. Very nearly the 
same state of things resulted at the mis- 
sions in the interior, though not quite to 
the same extent. 

As soon as the natives became con- 
vinced from their experience that a mis- 
sionary education was not what they 
wanted to make them powerful, wise, 
and rich, in their own day and genera- 
tion, they began to feel and exhibit dis- 
content, and jealousy of the presence of 
so many White people among them. 
Demands were made upon the Whites 
for pay for their lands, petty thefts were 
committed, and the missionaries some- 
times grossly insulted. In order to quiet 
these threatenings, the Whites were ac- 
customed to tell them that in a little 
while the Great Chief of all the White 
people was to send an agent to purchase 
and pay for their lands. 

The Indian answer to these assurances 
most often was, that they should all be 
dead before that time arrived: “What 
good would blankets do them when they 
were dead?” Some trifling presents 
sometimes were made them, and they 
were partially quieted, though never 
satisfied; and the settlers began to fear 
that the volcano beneath them might 
at any moment burst forth and engulf 
them in its frightful vortex. For, what 
were 200 or 300 poorly armed Whites 
against many thousands of relentless 
savages? The influence by which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had controlled 
them had been two-fold: First, through 
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their necessities ; and secondly, through 
fear of a perfectly just and sure punish- 
ment for any serious offenses. They 
had, besides, but one law of trade with 
them —a fixed price, first-class goods, 
and no competition on either side. 

The influx among them of a different 
nationality, who were not bound to ob- 
serve the company’s rules, and the in- 
troduction of new ideas and habits, the 
spoiling of their hunting- grounds, and 
failure of their numbers—lately become 
alarming—all were producing their legit- 
imate results. Just when affairs began 
to look gloomy for the peace of the set- 
tlements, there arrived in the fall of 1842 
Dr. Elijah White, a former member of 
the mission, who had been on a visit to 
the States. Dr. White returned invest- 
ed with a “little brief authority” as sub 
Indian agent, out of which he under- 
took to evolve the condition of gover- 
nor of the colony, but failing in that, 
finally contented himself with the dis- 
charge of his proper duties, and was 
really of service in keeping peace with 
the disaffected Indians, and making pre- 
liminary treaties with them, which were 
to be confirmed when the Great White 
Chief had all things ready. 

In the meantime, fresh causes of com- 
plaint against the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany continued to be charged, and a 
memorial had been sent to Congress, 
containing anything butacomplimentary 
account of Dr. McLaughlin’s manner of 
dealing with Americans. So strong had 
the feeling of opposition become between 
the British and American interests in 
the territory, that in addition to the fre- 
quent memorials and petitions of the 
citizens of the Willamette Valley, Dr. 
Whitman, of the Presbyterian Mission, 
had found it imperative to make an over- 
land journey to Washington in winter 
time, with a view to influencing the Sec- 
retary of State in regard to the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty, supposed to be in progress, 
but which he found closed on his arrival. 
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During the absence of Dr. Whitman, 
the Cayuse Indians, among whom he 
had his establishment, were guilty of 
gross outrages, not only destroying his 
grist-mill and grain, but offering violence 
to Mrs. Whitman, from which she es- 
caped with difficulty. All this gave the 
new Indian agent plenty to do, and made 
it necessary to proceed to the upper 
country with presents to pacify the 
turbulent Indians. The Indian goods, 


provisions, powder, balls, etc., for this 
journey, had to be procured at the Com- 
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pany’s fort, Vancouver, and as Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin had said the authors of the of- 
fensive memorial need expect no favors 
from him, there was some doubt about 
being able to procure the necessary out- 
fit. However, he could not refuse, when 
it came to the pinch; and, as he had so 
often done before, and did so often after- 
ward, gave “aid and comfort to his ene- 
mies ;”? which assistance enabled Dr. 
White to secure, by means of presents 
and diplomacy, a temporary peace in the 
Cayuse country. 





THE RACK: 


OR, JUSTICE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


N the southern shore of the Waal, 

that powerful branch of the Rhine 
which in the Netherlands loses its im- 
portance and in the Katwyk sand- hills 
finds an artificial issue, lies the ancient 
city of Nimegue. Ancient indeed, for 
on the summit of the hill, covered with 
houses built in the middle ages, are yet 
the ruins of the Roman “burg,” where 
in the first century the Roman legions 
kept their watch; and in the middle 
ages Nimegue was one of the imperial 
free cities, endowed with privileges such 
as belong to an independent sovereign 
state; while at the close of the sev- 
enteenth century there was signed the 
treaty which put a stop to the grasping 
power of France, and for a time at least 
gave peace to Europe. 

Let us go back to the year 1760. Let 
us go through the steep streets, up to 
the market-place. What means that 
crowd before the court-house? We pass 
the crowd, we ascend the stone steps, 
we enter the hall, we follow the stream 
of men coming and going, until we reach 
a door guarded by two halberdiers. 
We are allowed to pass. We are ina 


large court-room. A few windows give 
a gloomy light. The marble pavement, 
the bare walls, the dead silence, make us 
shudder. We look round: in the dis- 
tance against the wall we perceive a 
large statue; it is white, it holds in one 
hand the scales. It is the emblem of 
“Justice ’’—of justice in marble. We 
advance a few steps, and find we are not 
alone. Under the statue is a table, long 
and narrow, covered with a green cloth. 
Five men are seated, facing us. They 
are judges. Their wigs and dress show 
it. Their faces are turned to the left. 
We follow their direction. We come a 
little nearer. We see another room 
opening into the court-room. It is dark. 
Near the door we can discern some- 
thing like a raised platform, oblong; at 
the four corners are cranks. A human 
being lies there stretched out, the hands 
and feet held by chains. Two men stand 
by with crossed arms, one at the head, 
one at the foot. 

“ One turn more,” says the presiding 
judge, in a low voice. 

Slowly the cranks move. 
the wrenching of the limbs. 


We hear 
A shriek, 
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loud and piercing; then another less 
piercing; then a gasping as for breath; 
then utter silence. 

“Loosen!” cries the judge; “bring 
him to.” 

The cranks move back; the men apply 
medicated water to the mouth Of the 
fainting prisoner. He opens his eyes, 
and looks around. We have come near 
enough to see all, to hear all. What an 
agony in those eyes! One of the judges 
approaches him, looks steadily at him, 
then says, with a voice wherein pity is 
mixed with stern conviction: 

“Why not confess at once, Harrik? 
To-morrow you will enter eternity. Why 
not tell the truth?” 

With a voice which can scarcely be 
heard, the man gasps out: 

“TI did it!—I did it!—I was alone.” 

The judge gives a signal to the men, 
holding up two fingers. The cranks 
move, this time more rapidly; shriek 
upon shriek follows; the cranks move 
on; an unearthly yell is the last; yet 
we hear the cranks move till the second 
turn is made. 

“One turn more will dislocate,” says 
one of the men. 

“Loosen,” cries the presiding judge, 
“and bring him into court.” 

We look on, though cold with horror. 
We see the men unlaose the hands and 
feet. They take him up, and carry the 
fainting prisoner into the court-room, 
where they lay him on a sort of leaning- 
chair. 

Consciousness returns after a few min- 
utes. He realizes that he is no more on 
the rack. He sighs, and we hear a faint 
“Thank God!” 

The presiding judge speaks, in a tone 
of impatient authority : 

“Harrik, what is the use of further 
delay? Why this obstinacy? Gilman 
was there, and assisted you. Circum- 
stances prove it. Your end is, near. 
Why force us to increase your misery? 
For the truth must come out. Your 
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confession must seal his doom as well 
as yours. Come now, Harrik, confess 
at once: Gilman was there.” 

There is a silence. We observe one 
of the judges looking intently at the 
doomed man; his eyes are moist, his 
lips quiver. He leans back in his chair, 
resting his head on his right arm, and 
with his hand trying to cover the emo- 
tion of his pitying soul. 

At last the yictim gasps out: “I did 
it!—I did it!—I was alone!” 

The presiding judge frowns. “To the 
rack!” he says, with a stern voice. 

They take him up. Arms and limbs 
hang powerless. But they are stretched 
on the rack, the chains fastened. 

“Three turns!” cries the presiding 
judge. 

Screams are of no avail. Slowly the 
cranks turn; we can hear the muscles 
squeak, then there is a dull noise. The 
cranks stop. 

“ Dislocated!” says one of the men. 

“Call the doctor,” cries the presiding 
judge, in a somewhat anxious voice. 

The physician approaches, the chains 
are loosened, the dislocated limbs reset. 
This takes some time. We look at the 
five judges. The president is agitated, 
the others indifferent; the youngest re- 
mains sitting, one hand over his face. 

The physician has performed his work, 
and with some stimulants restored the 
prisoner to consciousness. The presid- 
ing judge has recovered self-possession, 
and says, in his usual tone of authority: 

“ Bring the prisoner into court.” 

Again the victim is carried to the lean- 
ing-chair. Again the judge addresses 
him in stern words. Again he answers, 
but faintly this time, “I was alone.” 

“To the rack!” exclaims the judge; 
and again the men take hold of the vic- 
tim; again stretch his restored limbs and 
fasten them to the chains; again the 
cranks begin to turn. 

This time no scream, no yell, but a 
faint whisper: “I can no more.” 
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The judge who first interrogated him 
approaches. ‘Confess, Harrik,” says 
he, “and all is right.” 

“Yes, yes, he was there!” says the 
victim. 

The cranks go slowly on. 

“It was Gilman, was it?” 

*'Yes, yes!” 

“He wore a brown coat, did he?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“You swear it was he who aided you ?” 

“Yes, yes !—for God’s sake !—yes!” 

The cranks stop. The declaration is 
written down, and a pen put in the vic- 
tim’s fingers, who traces the semblance 
of a cross under it. 

The court adjourns. 
fered, though not on the rack! 
leave. Only one remains. 

When allare gone, he rises and speaks 
a few words to the warden; then turn- 
ing to the prisoner, he assists in carry- 
ing him to the leaning-chair. The poor 
man looks thankfully up to his sympa- 
thizing face. The warden enters with a 
tray. On it is a strong cup of coffee, 
and some refreshing food. The man 
says thanks with a glance, while the 
judge leaves the court- room. 


They have suf- 
They 


What I have written is no fiction, but 
a simple narrative of what occurred in 
the Court of Justice, at Nimegue, in the 
year 1760. For the judge who showed 
compassion was my grandfather, and he 
had good occasion to narrate it to my 
father, as you will see. From my father 
I heard it more than once, as an only 
son is anxious to hear over and over 
what belongs as it were to the family. 


Yes, the merciful judge left the court- 


room, and went to his home. His wife 
received him with love, and in the bless- 
ed atmosphere of domestic affection in 
vain he tried to forget the horrible scene 
he had been compelled to witness. In 
vain! 

Harrik was a man who always bore a 
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good character. The father of a numer- 
ous family, he had an enemy —one who 
with all his might and craftiness tried 
to do him injury. This was known and 
acknowledged by all the witnesses. In 
all his troubles his next neighbor, Gil- 
man, had been his friend. This was 
known and acknowledged by all the 
witnesses. But one afternoon, when 
the dusk of evening set in, and people 
returned from their work, Harrik vented 
his anger on the cause of his troubles. 
From words they came to blows; a 
crowd gathered. Beside the two men, a 
third man was seen—was it Gilman? 
The struggle was short. The troubler 
of Harrik’s peace fell down, stabbed in 
breast and back and side. Harrik was 
arrested on the spot. But where was 
the other man? He was gone. 

“Tt was Gilman,” said most of the 
witnesses. ‘“ We knew him by his coat. 
It was Gilman.” 

Others seemed to doubt. Gilman was 
found at his home, busy with his do- 
mestic duties. He seemed very agitated; 
but was it sorrow for his friend, or was 
it consciousness of guilt? In court he 
protested his innocence, and appealed 
to Harrik, who simply said: “TI did it. 
Gilman was not there.” 

But the many witnesses who insisted 
that they had seen him and no other, as 
well as the known friendship of the two, 
induced the court to get the final con- 
vincing proof from Harrik. 

He was condemned to the gallows. 
Yet one day, and the convincing proof 
would fail. Hence the rack! 

They had been successful! Gilman’s 
doom was sealed. 

But the merciful judge had his doubts. 
That night he was sleepless. It was long 
past midnight, when he was startled by 
the ringing of the door-bell. It was the 
warden. Coming into the presence of 
my grandfather, he said: 

“Sir, the unhappy man is restless — 
more than once he has asked me when 
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he was to die? I told him; then he 
cried loud: ‘O, Gilman! Gilman!’ At 
last I said: ‘What about Gilman?’ Then 
he said nothing. Just now, he stopped 
me in my round, and said: ‘Jochems, 
could you not go to the gentleman who 
was so kind to me? I want so much to 
see him.’ Said I: ‘But it is late, Har- 
rik—it won’t do!’ Then he began to 
beg me so hard, sir, that I did not like 
to refuse. He has but one day more to 
live, sir, and I saw you were kind to 
him; so I took courage, and said I 
would go.” 

While the honest warden was talking, 
my grandfather was already busy to pre- 
pare himself for the visit. They went 
through the silent streets of Nimegue, 
up to the prison. The jailor unlocked 
door after door, and ushered my grand- 
father into the cell of the condemned 
man. A sad sightit was! Ona stretch- 
er lay Harrik, a wreck of humanity; his 
tortured limbs powerless, his face alone 
showing life. With glistening eyes he 
looked at my grandfather, who took a 
seat beside him, and clasping his hand, 
said: 

“What is it, Harrik?—what can I 
do?” 

There was a momentof silence. The 
man looked steadily at the merciful 
judge. At last he said: 

“You have been very kind to me, sir. 
I have something to say, but I am afraid, 
sir. The rack! the rack!” 

And as if all his torments returned at 
the very thought, he gasped for breath. 
At last he said: 

“TI can not die with a lie on my con- 
science! Blood enough! blood enough ! 
But Gilman—p?or dear Gilman!” 

“Speak,” said ny grandfather—“I am 
no judge now; I am only a witness of 
what you have to say. Gilman was wot 
there?” 

The man stared long, then he said, 
slowly: “You were so kind to me, sir, 
I thought you might have pity. But I 
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am afraid—I can no more bear the rack.” 

“Speak and give your testimony,” said 
my grandfather, “and I give my word 
that it shall not be known before ——” 

He hesitated. The word was hard. 
But Harrik understood him, and with a 
look, almost of happiness, said: 

“Gilman was of there, sir; torture 
made me tell an untruth. Gilman was 
not there.” 

“TI thought so,” said my grandfather. 
“Now let me write down your solemn 
confession, whicN you will sign, and I 
shall attest with the warden; then you 
may be sure that your friend will not 
suffer. I shall take care of that.” 

The warden brought paper, pen, and 
ink; the declaration was made, signed 
by Harrik, and by the merciful judge 
and the warden as witnesses. 

“ Now, I can die in peace,” said the 
poor criminal. ‘ Blood for blood, it is 
just; but Gilman will go free?” 

“Be sure of that,” was the answer, 
and my grandfather left. 


Thirty years have passed. The skel- 
eton bones of Harrik have been hang- 
ing on the galgen veld, the “gallows- 
field,” near the city of Nimegue, proba- 
bly alongside of other victims of human 
justice ; the birds of the air have fed on 
the flesh, the bones have frightened the 
passers-by. Gilman has kept his flesh 
and bones, and is perhaps yet living in 
comfort and ease. 

A young man comes from the Leyden 
University. He is but twenty years of 
age, but has obtained the degree of Doc- 
tor of Roman and Common Law. He 
returns to his family home, where he has 
as yet spent but very few days. He is 
admitted as “advocate” in the courts 
of the imperial city of Nimegue. 

One morning a woman calls on him. 
She is a woman of the country, poorly 
dressed, but with an honest face —such 
a one as appeals at once to the heart 
of an honest man. Two little children 
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hang on her hands. Now and then they 
look up to their mother, but oftener they 
look around with a frightened eye. The 
woman’s face has traces of tears; she 
makes a courtesy, but is evidently glad 
to sit down on a chair politely offered 
her by the young advocate. 

My father, for it was he, inherited the 
gift of sympathy. ‘What is the mat- 
ter, good woman ?” said he, in the mean- 
time taking hold of one of the children. 

The woman broke down in tears; she 
sobbed long, and at last began: 

“O, sir, if you can help us, may God 
bless you— but Joris is innocent; he is 
innocent, sir—I swear it by all the 
saints!” 

Then she broke out in tears again, 
sobbing and crying. At last she seem- 
ed to master her emotions, and said: 

“ He is innocent, sir; he never knew 
of it; or, if he knew, he certainly never 
did it—never, sir, never! But there is 
much against him! I know it. He 
threatened he would do so—yes, he did 
—I heard it. But he never did it!” 

Like many simple-minded people wrapt 
up in their sorrow and anxiety, so this 
poor woman seemed to think everyone 
fully acquainted with her troubles. At 
last my father succeeded in learning thus 
much of her case: 

Joris was in the service of Vinkman, 
a well-to-do Aeere-b0erv—what we would 
call a sort of country gentleman. His 
business was to herd the sheep; but 
while away, sometimes day and night, 
in the pasture-fields, the master in his 
leisure hours paid much attention to the 
wife, who, though not handsome, had the 
blooming freshness of Gelder’s country 
maidens. How far the spouse of Joris 
encouraged the Acere-doer, my father 
could not find out, nor was it of much 
importance. If something had been 
wrong, the poor woman at any rate gave 
proof of penitence, by her truly heart- 
breaking grief at the dreadful punish- 
ment awaiting her lawful husband. For 
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Joris loved his wife, and, right or wrong, 
became jealous. He watched his mas- 
ter, and found him too often in his hum- 
ble cottage, when unexpectedly he made 
an appearance. Then he frowned, and 
uttered words of dark import. Yet he 
kept within bounds, not wishing to lose 
his place. 

This was unfortunate; for the corrod- 
ing grief would have its utterance, and 
so, when thoughtless comrades joked 
about the master’s frequent visits, he 
spoke of “Jeder zyn beurt,” or as we 
would say, “his turn will come.” “I'll 
make it hot enough for him,” was one 
of the threats wherewith he used to 
leave in anger. 

Joost was the man in charge of the 
dairy; a silent, stubborn sort of a man, 
evil- minded just for the sake of evil. 
He had a grudge against the master, 
but he said little. He often used to 
talk to Joris, and once he said: “ You 
talk of making it hot enough for him, 
but you only talk. Why not do it?” 

Joris, with all his jealousy, was an 
honest fellow, but very dull. “‘ What do 
you mean?” he asked. 

“Well, now, is it so difficult to build 
a little fire in the barn, and when the 
wind blows south, won’t it soon catch 
the house?” 

Joris said nothing, and turned away. 

Some days thereafter the master had 
brought Joris’ wife a new cap, which 
she in her simplicity showed to the 
somewhat jealous neighbors. Hence 
new jokes at the expense of Joris, who 
now became stupidly angry, and left 
with his usual exclamation: “I'll make 
it hot!” 

“Ha! do ye hear that?” cried Joost, 
with a mien of earnest suspicion. “Some 
of these days he’ll set fire to the mas- 
ter’s house, you may be sure!” 

The men, who had been jesting and 
laughing, and enjoying even the sudden 
retreat of poor Joris, kept silent and 
looked serious. The threat of “making 
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it hot” became the topic of conversa- 
tion, and some went even as far as to 
suggest, “It would be well to warn the 
master. 

A few days later, toward midnight, 
when man and beast were sound asleep, 
flames burst out of the barn. Cries of 
“Fire!” were heard from the barn, and 
master and servants were soon on the 
spot. Neighbors rushed to the rescue. 
Joris was among the first. Noone saw 
him come. He was there. Two men 
were wrestling hard with Joost. “Hold 
him,” they cried, “he set the fire—we 
saw him doit.” Joost was bound, though 
struggling hard to escape. When well 
secured, he gazed round and saw Joris 
carrying buckets to save the house if 
possible. 

“Hold on!” he cried, “there is the 
man who wanted to ‘make it hot.’ He 
did it; I wanted to put it out, you fools ; 
you take the wrong man.” Joris was 
bound almost before he had done speak- 
ing. He made no resistance. He said 
nothing. 

“ Now, let me go,” said Joost. “You 
have the right man, you know it; what 
do you want with me?” 

But those who had bound him said: 
“We have seen him feed the fire; he did 
not want to put it out. We were asleep, 
and did not see the beginning.” 

“Well,” said Master Vinkman, who 
was not partial to Joris, “hold them both, 
and call the sheriff.” 

So both were incarcerated on the 
charge of incendiarism, which there and 
in those days was punished with “death 
on the wheel.” 

Thus much my father gathered con- 
cerning the case from what poor Joris’ 
wife could say, and from what he learn- 
ed by further investigation. 

“Truly, sir, he did not do it!” was the 
poor woman’s pleading, who now most 
probably realized her wickedness in flirt- 
ing with the hard-hearted master, who 
ought to know better. “Joris was al- 
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ways an honest, sober man, and would 
not hurt a flea. They tell me you are 
kind; will you take his case in hand, 
sir? We are poor; but you may save 
an innocent man’s life, sir, and that will 
reward you.” 

In those days, and in that country, 
criminal cases were considered of most 
importance, and where an advocate 
could best show forth his talents and 
ability. They were never paid; the 
satisfaction of saving innocence or of 
softening the stern penalty of the law, 
was considered a more than sufficient 
emolument; and the honor of persuad- 
ing, not a body of more or less ignorant 
or prejudiced jurymengbut a bench of 
experienced judges who were not chosen 
for a short term of years, but appointed 
for life-time, was considered a stepping- 
stone to real fame. 

My father willingly took the case. 
It was to be his first one of impor- 
tance. Through his procurator and his 
own investigations, he gained evidence 
enough to show that Joris’ case was not 
promising. To one who has read what 
we have just written, the case seems 
clear enough, of course. But there in 
the court was, first of all, Joost, already 
condemned to die, who pointed to him 
as the one who “lit the fire,” to make 
it “hot for the master.” Then there 
were the many who witnessed to the 
fact of having seen him there, but not 
one who could witness to his coming. 
But most of all weighed the unanimous 
testimony to the often repeated threats 
of “‘making it hot for him.” Again, the 
two witnesses who saw Joost “feeding 
the fire,” could not swear that they had 
seen him “kindle” it, as they awoke on- 
ly when the roaring flames were in full 
blast. 

To all the questions put to him, Joris 
answered in a manner which gave sus- 
picion of something hidden. His were 
not the bold, square answers of a man 
who is conscious of being innocent. 
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When asked what were his feelings to- 
ward the master, he would simply say, 
“I hate him.” When asked what he 
thought about Joost, he would say, with 
a grim smile, “O, I knew he might do 
something.” When asked if he ever 
had some talk about it, he would say, 
“O, yes; but I did not mind it.” All 
this worked against him. Yet, when 
positively interrogated, Joris would de- 
ny. “I came to help put the fire out, 
not to make it.” 


The rack was a cruel thing. Yet its 
origin in judicial proceedings was owing 
to a most humane decree of the Em- 
peror Charles \, who, three centuries 
ago, had said, “It is better, far better, 
that ninety-nine guilty persons should 
go unpunished than one innocent be put 
to death.” Hence the law “that no sen- 
tence of death should be executed, un- 
less the accused confessed to his guilt.” 
And hence, when guilt was manifest, and 
nothing but the stolid obstinacy of the 
criminal seemed in the way of justice, 
the thumb-screw and the rack to force 
confession. 

In the city of Amsterdam my father 
saw husband and wife condemned for 
murder. The husband had yielded to 
the torture, and was executed; the wife 
suffered the extreme of torment, but she 
resisted, and ended her life in prison. 
Yet in 1791, there was already a change 
in public feeling, slowly but surely man- 
ifesting itself. The American Inde- 
pendence, the forerunner of the French 
Revolution then in its state of fermenta- 
tion, all this began to sweep away the 
remainders of medieval barbarism, and 
the torture was more seldom applied. 
It had become an exception, and was no 
more a rule. 


Let us go once more to the court- 
room, where we assisted thirty years 
ago at a scene of horror. Nothing is 
changed. It is the same large hall, with 
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marble floor and white walls, dimly light- 
ed by the narrow windows of painted 
glass. We see the same statue of Jus- 
tice, with the same scales; the same 
narrow, long table, with perhaps the 
same green cloth; the same door open- 
ing into the torture-chamber, but it is 
closed! At the table we perceive the 
five judges, with their wigs and robes. 
But they are not the same. A genera- 
tion has gone, and the “sympathizing”’ 
judge has long since left the bench, to 
be Secretary of State. We do not feel 
alone in the court-room, as on our last 
visit. A bench running along the wall 
is filled with men and women; friends 
and acquaintances, some of the accused, 
some of the young advocate who is plead- 
ing his first case of ‘‘life or death.” In 
the centre, near the table, sits the ac- 
cused. On his right sits the poor wife, 
with her two children crouched at her 
feet. Humble and mournful she sits, 
overawed by the scene around, and now 
and then casting a beseeching look at 
Joris, who gazes in stolid silence before 
him. On his left stands the advocate. 
A glow is on his face. He is near the 
conclusion of his defense, the culmina- 
ting point. He is rapid in his utterance; 
he speaks as one who £xows his client 
to be innocent. He reviews tersely the 
insufficiency of proof, the known integ- 
rity of the accused, the devoted love of 
his despairing wife. There is a wail from 
the poor woman, whose little ones begin 
to moan; the audience gives, in hushed 
tones, utterance to deep-felt sympathy ; 
the judges look serious —they speak in 
subdued whispers to one another. An 
acquittal is expected by all. 

But the prosecuting attorney rises. 
He is a man past middle age, a prom- 
inent lawyer, but known as harsh and 
vindictive. He has a feud of long stand- 
ing with the young advocate, or rather 
with his father. He praises the effort 
of the defense, but slowly and pointedly 
recapitulates the strong points of evi- 
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dence against the incendiary ; dwells on 
his stolid reticence; suggests that a very 
little force might soon make him confess 
a crime which ought not to go unpun- 
ished; mentions a similar case, where 
the obstinate denial of a criminal had 
been conquered by a little force. 

“It is long ago,” said he—‘“it is more 
than thirty years; but the records will 
show you that Harrik yielded to the ar- 
gument of ‘force,’ and confessed the 
guilt of his associate in crime. I de- 
mand the ‘question !’” 

The judges were perplexed. To their 
inmost hearts they believed Joris to be 
guilty; my father’s pleading had moved, 
but not convinced them. After some 
consultation, the president said: 

“We believe the prosecution to be 
right, and adjourn until to-morrow.” 

There went a thrill of horror through 
the audience. The rack! They had 
not heard of it for a long time. Poor 
Joris did not seem to realize what was 
in store for him. He kissed the little 
ones, and, with a “good-by” to his wife, 
he followed the warden to his prison- 
cell. 

But the wife had understood. With 
tearful eye, she took my father’s hand, 
and said: ‘Good sir, save him—save 
him! If they torment him, he will say, 
*Yes—yes.’ I know it; I know it.” 


That afternoon the young advocate 
was silent at the dinner-table. The old 
Secretary of State had read the news 
from Paris; for one so accustomed to 
the old régime, it was as if the world 
was coming to anend. He was pre-oc- 
cupied, but at last inquired after the 
case, and wondered at my father’s down- 
cast appearance. 

When he was told about the success- 
ful pleading, followed by the demand for 
the question, he stared long, then said: 

“You are sure he mentioned Harrik 
—the case of Harrik? It is impossi- 
ble!” 
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But when my father repeated the 
words of Attorney Van Buren, he ex- 
claimed: 

“The case is won, my dear son. The 
venomous spider has made a mistake! 
He could not do better for you.” 

He then related the trial of Harrik. 
“It is long, long ago,” continued he, 
with a sigh, remembering his more 
youthful years; “but when, after Har- 
rik’s execution, I laid his written con- 
fession before my colleagues of the 
bench, the exclamation of wonder and 
surprise I do yet hear. So great was 
the revulsion in their feelings, so great 
the horror they felt at their own useless 
cruelty and the worse injury which had 
threatened Gilman, that at once they 
dismissed his case and set him at liber- 
ty. Whether Harrik’s dying confession 
was entered on the records, I do not 
know. Perhaps not; it was not a flat- 
tering testimonial to the value of human 
justice! But I prized the last words of 
the condemned man; I prized the cross 
he put to them; I have them among my 
papers. I’ll give you the paper. With 
that you can make a coup d’éclat, pro- 
vided you prepare yourself well.” 

He rose and left my father in wonder 
and thankful joy. After a few moments 
he returned with the precious document, 
which once had saved an innocent man’s 
life, and now might be the means of sav- 
ing another. 

“By the by,” said my grandfather, 
looking once more over the old manu- 
script, “I don’t know but that Gilman 
is yet alive. He must be a very old 
man now, but it seems to me I heard or 
read his name somewhere. However, 
that is no matter; the document speaks 
for itself. Go and study your part, my 
young Demosthenes, and go to-morrow 
into court, with the full assurance of lib- 
erating poor Joris.” 


The following morning there was a 
large audience at the court. I use a 
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wrong term. It was a crowd of people, 
who came not so much to hear as to see; 
for, in a city like Nimegue, rumors are 
swift, and, in those times, at least, com- 
merce and its all-absorbing interests had 
little or no influence. ‘Joris was con- 
demned ; Joris was to be tortured,” was 
the rumor. “The young advocate had 
spoken splendidly, but the rack would 
be too strong for him.” Then there 
were friends and acquaintances who be- 
lieved in his innocence—some implicit- 
ly, some with a doubt. “The torture!” 
they said, “who would think of that?” 
Then, again, there were friends of the 
advocate, who were anxious to know 
how he would act in the situation. The 
benches were all occupied; the rest stood 
and whispered. The poor wife sat on 
the chair allowed her; the two little 
ones crouched near her. My father was 
at his post near the seat of the accused, 
who soon came in with the warden, and, 
having taken his seat, gave a friendly 
look to his wife and children, then turn- 
ing to my father, said: 

“TI am afraid, sir—I am afraid. They 
speak of the rack. I am afraid, sir!” 

He looked as one who could not bear 
much. His stolid indifference had giv- 
en way to a nervous anxiety. His wife 
looked up to my father. 

“ Never,” said he, “shall I forget that 
look! It was one of beseeching despair. 
She knew he would yield.” 

A bell rings. A side-door opens; the 
judges enter and take their seats. We 
now see, with a feeling of horror, that 
the door of the torture-room is open. 
The prosecuting attorney rises, and says, 
with stentorian voice, ‘“‘We demand the 
question.” 

The presiding judge is silent; whis- 
pers are exchanged between the mem- 
bers of the court. At last he rises, and 


says: 

“Let the court-room be cleared; the 
question admits of no witnesses but the 
court.” 
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There is a murmur in the crowd. A 
few leave; most remain. The young 
advocate rises, and, holding up a paper, 
says, “‘I protest.” 

“On what ground?” asks the judge, 
with a frown. 

“On the ground of false allegation,” 
replies my father. 

“False allegation!” screams the pros- 
ecuting attorney; “what do you mean ?” 

The judge imposes silence on the vir- 
ulent attorney, and says to the advocate, 
“Give your proofs.” 

“The proof is here,” he answered, as 
one who was sure to gain his cause; 
and turning to the attorney: “ Failing in 
evidence against this poor man, who 
came to save his master’s property, not 
to destroy—failing in evidence, you want 
the evidence of rack and torture. You 
want to force him to become his own ac- 
cuser; you want a victim on the wheel. 
And, as if criminal antecedents could 
justify an infraction of laws divine and 
human, you appeal to the case of Har- 
rik who suffered on that rack” —and 
here he pointed to the dark torture- 
room, and paused a moment, while the 
audience looked shuddering to the dis- 
mal spot— “yes, on that same rack, 
where now you want to stretch this in- 
nocent man ——” 

“The proof—the proof!” exclaimed 
the attorney. 

“Ah, well; you want the proof of false 
allegation? Did you not say ‘the rec- 
ords would show us that Harrik yielded 
to the argument of force’—a tender 
word, indeed, for infernal torture !— 
‘and confessed the guilt of his asso- 
ciate in crime?’ Did you not say so?” 

“T did, and do so yet. What then?” 

“The records you quote do show 
what pain and torture may do, even in 
a man of strong and determined’ will. 
They are a record of barbarous times, 
which happily come to an end ——” 

An approving murmur resounded 
through the court-room. 
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“But here,” continued my father, en- 
couraged by the “signs of the timesy” 
“here is one which proves the other — 
the one you appeal to—to be false and 
worthless.” 

He unfolded the document. There 
was a breathless silence while he read: 

“In Jatt, August 3, 1760. 
“T, John Harrik, under sentence of death, this last 
night of my earthly life, in the presence of God Al- 
mighty and two witnesses, do testify that my confes- 
sion, made on the bench of torture, was in conse- 
quence of unutterable pain. Gilman was not there. 
Ialone am guilty. May God have mercy on my soul. 
**Joun t Harrik, 
“ Witnesses: C. W. V. M., Judge; Joost Brand, 
Warden.” 


There was a stir in the audience, a 
more or less loud talking, so that the 
presiding judge had to make his voice 
heard; then sitting down, he seemed to 
expect an answer from the prosecuting 
attorney. 

He was pale and hesitating in his man- 
ner. Half rising, he said, in a tone which 
he tried to make sarcastic, but sounded 
weak: 

“Reliable witnesses, indeed! Strange 
it is not on the records; nor is the re- 
lease of Gilman there.” 

“Here he is!” replied a stentorian 
voice from the seats near the wall. 

Judges, witnesses, attorneys, all look- 
ed with astonishment in that direction. 
The standing crowd made room, and 
slowly came forward an elderly gentle- 
man, whom the advocate at once recog- 
nized as a friend of his father. On his 
arm leaned a very old man, bent with 
age and scarcely able to move. 

“Are you Gilman?” asked the pre- 
siding judge—“ the one who was accused 
of murder?” 

“That is my name, sir,” answered he, 
in a voice so weak that it was difficult to 
hear him. After a pause, he added: 
“They let me go, sir. I was not there. 
Poor Harrik!” The old man trembled. 
The court-room, the trial, the jail: it all 
came back. He sunk down; strong arms 
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upheld him and carried him away. Still 
he muttered, “I was not there; poor 
Harrik!” 

When noise and emotion had subsid- 
ed, my father arose. 

“Honorable judges,” said he, with 
ringing voice, “I ask for the immediate 
acquittal of the prisoner. Too long he 
has been suffering under a suspicion for 
which there is no proof, no evidence 
whatever —no, none whatever ! — since, 
as a last resort, the prosecution demands 
the torture. And shall we, in a time 
when humanity begins to awaken — 
when in a neighboring country the Bas- 
tile, with its dungeons and torture-rooms, 
has been destroyed—shall we hear again 
the shrieks and yells in that dark room 
there?” He pointed to the rack just 
visible; there was a threatening growl 
among the audience. “Shall we stretch 
the limbs of this man, innocent of crime, 
on the rack, and patiently wait until, 
in the despair of agony, he says ‘Yes,’ 
and gives up his mutilated body to the 
wheel 

A loud yell interrupted him: “ Away 
with it; destroy it.” And the excited 
crowd pressed toward the dark room. 
The spirit which demolished the Bastile 
is contagious ; a dense mob was crowd- 
ing in from the outside. But it takes 
much wrong to bring the honest Nether- 
lander beyond the limits of law and or- 
der. The halberdiers .interposed with 
authority. The presiding judge rung 
the heavy bell. After a few minutes, 
there was silence. 

A very low whispering could be heard 
in the audience. The prosecuting at- 
torney sat silent. The young advocate 
exchanged friendly and hopeful glances 
with some of his acquaintances. The 
accused looked stolidly before him; his 
wife sat weeping, nervously holding her 
little ones. The judges conferred among 
themselves in an undertone. At last, 
the presiding judge arose, and said: 

“Thomas Joris, stand up.” 
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My father had to repeat the order to 
the poor fellow, who slowly rose as from 
stupor. 

“Thomas Joris,” continued the judge, 
“the evidence against you is insufficient. 
The court refuses the question; you are 
free.” , 

A hurrah of joy resounded that time 
through the hall, which thirty years be- 
fore had echoed the agonized screams 
of Harrik. The stream of gladdened 
humanity left the court-room, and spread 
the tidings through the city. The wife 





HE brig had been anchored in 
fresh water, but before we had 
gone a mile we were pitching in the 
swell of the Caribbean Sea. The wind 
was off shore, so that in a few hours 
after our anchor was up we were out of 
sight of the low coast, and had escaped 
from the myriads of small mosquitoes 
that infest it. It was a great luxury to 
be once more on the open sea. Though 
we were crowded, and the vessel most 
wretchedly furnished, yet it was so re- 
freshing to stretch our limbs out in a 
berth, with a pillow under our heads! 
Cheered with the prospect of a short 
voyage of only ten days to the soil of 
our own native land, we were all in the 
best of spirits. 

Captain Lawrence is a lazy, illiterate 
fellow. Though occasionally giving way 
to violent bursts of passion, under or- 
dinary circumstances he has not energy 
or decision to govern his vessel. The 
mate, Mr. Sutter, is on the contrary all 
decision and energy, without judgment 
or a tolerable share of sense. Vain- 
glorious and boisterous, his voice is 
heard in everybody’s mess, and the com- 
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was overcome, and clung weeping to 
my father, whom she called her savior; 
while Joris only now seemed to realize 
that his limbs had been in danger, and, 
with smiles, took hold of his little ones. 


How it came that old Gilman was 
found and brought into court, my grand- 
father never would tell, though he ac- 
knowledged, with a smile, that it was 
very apropos, and in its effect more 
startling than if my father had known it 
before. 





mand of the vessel practically soon fell 
tohim. Abusive and tyrannical to those 
he did not fear, he was very obsequious 
to those who, he thought, had the power 
to injure or benefit him. He was on his 
way to California, as he told me; was 
at Chagres when the AZechanic was fit- 
ting out, and was offered the place of 
mate. He informed me that the brig 
had been wrecked at that place, was 
condemned, bought for a small sum by 
several gamblers, and sent up for pas- 
sengers to San Juan, as a place where 
her character would not be known. He 
further stated that it was the intention 
of the captain to wreck the brig Uxzon, 
and that he, as mate, expected to realize 
a fine sum as salvage. He was very 
communicative, and there were but few 
on board who did not have an oppor- 
tunity to know the history of his whole 
life, as well as that of his family and his 
native town. There were not wanting 
those who would gratify his vanity for 
the sake of seeing the wonderful infla- 
tion it produced, just as they would 
tease the sea- porcupine with a straw to 
see the fish bloat. 
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The land- breeze failed, and then fol- 
lowed a calm. After that came the 
usual north-east trades, and we were 
compelled to stand off south-east. We 
beat about for eight days, endeavoring 
to get to windward in order to lay our 
course clear of Cape Gracias 4 Dios. 
We sighted the Corn Islands four times 
in as many days, a fine trade-wind blow- 
ing all the time. At length the wind 
hauled more to the eastward, and we 
ran north until we made a group of keys 
and reefs between latitude 14° and 15° 
north, and longitude 82° and 83°. We 
sounded, and found eleven fathoms, 
when we went about. 

It began now to appear that not only 
was the vessel unseaworthy, but insuffi- 
ciently supplied with provisions. The 
crew were mostly down with fever, and 
there was no medicine on board except 
that in the hands of passengers. On 
the 2d of January, in the morning, we 
made the island of St. Andrews, and 
endeavored to beat up to it for the re- 
mainder of that day. During the fol- 
lowing night we stood north-west by 
north until two in the morning, when we 
tacked, and made the lee side about 
eight o’clock. There was no informa- 
tion on board relative to this island, but 
it was necessary to get some water and 
fresh provisions. We were now only 
about 150 miles from San Juan, and at 
our rate of progression it was evident 
that we should fall short of stores of 
every description. As we worked up 
nearer the island, we saw human habi- 
tations on the higher parts; then cocoa- 
nut and plantain trees became distin- 
guishable. At the same time, the fearful 
surf which dashed upon its shores seem- 
ed to preclude all hope of a landing; 
but, to our great relief, just as we were 
preparing to go about, a canoe was seen 
coming outtous. The brig was at once 
hove - to, and the best Spanish speaker 
was mounted conspicuously to act as in- 
terpreter. 
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There was profound silence on board 
as the canoe came in hailing distance. 
“Tiene huevos aqui?” shouted our 
Spanish oracle. The black man with 
the paddle turned his broad face full to 
us, and, showing a double row of ivory, 
replied, “‘Yaas, but we ca-als um aigs 
heah!” Hurrah! these were our own 
people —they spoke English! They 
were taken on board, and the canoe 
hoisted in after them. The canoe was 
not unlike a hog - trough, about ten feet 
long and two feet wide, with large holes 
in the side where the wood had rotted 
away. It required constant bailing by 
one of the men to keep the craft afloat 
while the other used the paddle. 

The canoemen piloted us into a small 
cove, where we let go our anchor in five 
fathoms with coral bottom, at about a 
quarter of a mile from shore. The boats 
were got out, and a party of us were 
soon on land. There was no one at the 
landing- place, and we followed a path 
that led to the summit through a low 
growth of lance- wood, limes, guavas, a 
species of the banyan, and a variety of 
other trees unknown to me. As we 
emerged from the woods, we saw a neat 
cottage, occupied by an Englishman, 
who had resided here for twenty years. 
He told us that Mr. Livingston, a mis- 
sionary of the Leight Street Baptist 
Church, and himself, were the only 
White men on the island; the popula- 
tion, four or five hundred in number, 
being negroes of all the various shades. 
The language spoken is claimed to be 
English, but I could not recognize it at 
first as having any resemblance to our 
tongue. The vowel sounds are distend- 
ed to their utmost capacity of breadth 
and length, and the intonation is in the 
minor key. Though the island nomi- 
nally belongs to New Granada, it is not 
burdened with a government. 

Not knowing how short our stay might 
be, I set out to improve the time and 
explore the igland as far as possible, fol- 
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lowing any road I saw. The native 
huts are like those of Central America, 
except that the side walls are of bam- 
boo, split and interwoven like basket- 
work. The people are very destitute of 
all the comforts of civilization, and sub- 
sist for the most part on the spontaneous 
productions of the soil. They are just 
emerging from a state of slavery in 
which blacks themselves are the slave- 
holders. 

The arrival of a vessel is an event so 
rare, that the people are thrown into a 
state of excitement such as the island 
had not witnessed for years. Every- 
where, as we passed along the way, peo- 
ple were making preparations for trade. 
Oranges, limes, soursops, papaws, and 
cocoa-nuts, were being gathered for 
trade. We had gone several miles by 
a winding path, and being desirous of 
reaching the windward side of the isl- 
and, in hope of finding shells, we stop- 
ped at a cottage to inquire the road that 
would lead us toit. Four or five young 
White women were seated round a neat 
room, dressed in clean calico made up 
in American fashion, looking as prim 
and solemn as school-girls expecting 
visitors. My first impression was, that 
there was a death in the family, and 
they were awaiting the funeral cere- 
monies. The scene was so unexpected, 
that I was upon the point of retreating ; 
but it soon became evident that they 
were not so surprised, and I summoned 
up courage to inquire the way to the 
beach. They made some reply, but 
whether they understood me, I could 
not tell. It was certain that I could 
not recognize the English in their ver- 
nacular; so we went on to another 
house, where we had better success, and 
obtained the services of a lad as guide. 

We passed several cultivated fields, 
and saw yams, cassava, cotton, and cane 
growing finely; while cocoa- nuts, gua- 
vas, tamarinds, and limes are every- 
where in the woods in great profusion. 
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There being no market for them, they 
are suffered to perish where they grow. 
After spending two or three hours 
along the beach, looking for shells and 
coral, we went to the hut of a native for 
food. Several dishes were prepared, but 
fried eggs and plantains were all that we 
could reconcile to our not over- fastidi- 
ous appetites. Before we had conclud- 
ed our repast, we were visited by nearly 
all the women in the neighborhood, all 
rigged out in their best attire. Two 
girls, quadroons—evidently regarded by 
their darker companions as capable of 
making an impression—were represent- 
ed as orphans, left in possession of a 
considerable quantity of land, with ten- 
ants, slaves, and how many cocoa- nut 
trees I do not remember. Even here, 
on this little Caribbean isle, land mo- 
nopoly is in full force. Land is valued at 
about two dollars an acre, and there is 
no part of the island that is not suscep- 
tible of high cultivation. Cocoa-nut 
trees are valued at seven dollars each. 

We returned to the harbor by another 
road, having made almost a complete 
circuit of the island. Our guide was a 
lad fully grown, yet had never been off 
the island. I asked him how long he 
thought it was. He replied, “Long 
enough!” Being pressed to give his 
idea of the distance in miles, he said, 
“ About seven hundred!” 

We had filled our clothes with fruit, 
besides all we could carry in our hands, 
and sat down at the landing to wait for 
a boat. The island is protected from 
the sea on the windward side by a coral 
reef extending half-way around it, and 
apparently a mile distant. The lee side 
is bold, having five fathoms of water 
close up to the coral rock, of which the 
island is composed, and which has been 
undermined by the waves, and much 
eroded by the water wherever exposed 
to its action. 

One of our party had filled his shirt 
above his belt with fruit picked up in 
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the woods, to such an extent that he 
could not perform nautical evolutions 
with suecess. Not being very dexterous 
in handling ropes at any time, when we 
got alongside of our vessel, and the 
hand -rope was thrown to him to climb 
up, he could not get more than half- 
way, and then was without strength of 
limb to go farther, yet afraid to let go 
lest he would drop into the water. The 
sea was very rough, and the rolling of 
the brig kept the unhappy man bumping 
against her side until the last guava was 
reduced to a pulp, and the cider ran 
from his heels in a copious stream. 
Some wicked fellow told him there was 
a shark close by, and he begged for 
help. A noose was lowered and slip- 
ped around one of his legs, and he was 
at length hauled in. 

That night the wind hauled more to 
the northward, and a heavy sea set into 
our anchorage, which increased the roll- 
ing very much. The next morning the 
wind had tncreased, and the natives had 
congregated around the vessel with their 
produce, impatient to get it on board. 
A canoe, in attempting to come off with 
a load of fruit, was swamped with four 
persons, and the natives on shore dared 
not venture to their assistance in their 
small canoes. The wrecked men clung 
to their boat, and shouted lustily for 
help; but the mate said he had no boat 
for the ““d—d niggers.” The captain, 
however, after some time, went himself 
with the jolly-boat, picked them up and 
carried them ashore. The long-boat 
was used during the day for the embark- 
ation of provisions. 

At night the wind increased to a gale. 
Many trees were torn up, but we rode 
it out in safety, being under the lee of 
the island, though the rolling was so 
violent that fears were felt for our masts. 
When daylight came, it was decided to 
proceed on our voyage, as our position 
was dangerous. The anchor was hove 
short, the fore-topsail loosed, and we 
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were just ready to go, when signals were 
made to us from the shore so earnestly 
as to lead to the impression that some 
important intelligence had arrived from 
the windward. The boats had been 
lashed fast, but one was lowered, and 
Captain Lawrence with Captain Hutch- 
inson and three men pulled off for the 
shore. Scarcely had they entered the 
cove, when the heave of the sea, with 
the wind on our loosened topsail, parted 
our cable close to the anchor. Immedi- 
ately it was discovered that we were 
drifting rapidly toward the shore among 
the ragged corals. The mate, finding 
himself suddenly in command ahd in 
peril, lost his self-possession, and, in- 
stead of making sail to get out of the 
danger, ran forward to unlash the other 
anchor. In half of the time necessary 
to do this, no anchor could have saved 
us. We were already but a few lengths 
from the rocks, upon which the sea was 
dashing furiously, and every moment the 
distance grew perceptibly shorter. To 
me it seemed inevitable that we must 
strike, and I hurried down into the cab- 
in for all that was left to me of a pair of 
boots, to enable me to leap upon the 
rocks the moment the vessel should 
strike, and before she could recoil. Cap- 
tain Titcomb was below, but fortunately 
Captain C. C. Sisson, of Mystic,* who 
was one of our party, seeing.the mate 
had lost his senses, took the wheel, and, 
deeming the occasion one that did not 
admit of ceremony, told the men to hoist 
the jibs and sheet home the topsail. 
This was done at once, and as the ves- 
sel’s head fell off and the head sails fill- 
ed, command of the vessel was once more 
obtained. As soon as the mate discov- 
ered that the brig was saved, he ran 
back to the quarter-deck, pale and trem- 
bling, and called out, “All hands keep 
cool! I’m here myself!” 

It was impossible to heave-to in our 





* Captain Sisson, in 1873, commanded the clipper- 
ship Bridgewater out of San Francisco. 
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present situation. It was as much as 
the brig could do to hold her own in 
such a sea with all the szil she could 
carry, and we stood off ard on under 
reefed topsail and mainsail. 

We were now free from immediate 
danger, but what course to pursue we 
were at a loss to determine. We were 
at sea, with the mate in command, and 
he was totally incompetent to the re- 
sponsibility that devolved upon him. 
The cabin passengers held a council in 
the cabin, and it was resolved that if the 
mate failed to recover the captain within 
a reasonable time, it was due to our- 
selves to depose him, put one of our 
seamen passengers in command, and 
proceed to the nearest port. Our dan- 
ger was increased by the failure of the 
pumps, and the increase of water in the 
hold, while the fever was prevailing to 
such a rate that but two of the crew 
were fit for duty. 

The mate evinced the greatest per- 
plexity. As soon as we got clear of the 
land he brought the chart down into the 
cabin, and with a pair of dividers began 
to calculate! At length he asked Cap- 
tain Titcomb what he should do, and 
expressed a wish to stand off on the 
starboard tack till midnight, then on 
three hours and off four, until the wind 
should abate. This plan would have 
taken us back to the Mosquito shore by 
daylight. The captain advised him to 
go about immediately, before we should 
lose sight of the island —for, having no 
chronometer on board, he doubted wheth- 
er in that case he would be able to find 
it again—get as near the anchorage as 
was safe, and make short tacks until the 
boat’s crew were picked up. This ad- 
vice was followed, and before night 
Captain Lawrence was restored to his 
command. 

He had a funny story to tell. As he 
approached the landing, there was a great 
clamor set up by the few cocoa-nut mer- 
chants who had a stock left over, offer- 
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ing the balance at half-price! He turn- 
ed about with all the indignation that 
could be conceived; but what was his 
astonishment to see the brig with sails 
set, flying away from the island. Aston- 
ishment gave way to wrath, and one of 
the men with him told me that he poured 
out such a terrible shower of oaths as to 
beat down the sea, and for a time it be- 
came quite calm! Then he went back, 
and damned the cocoa-nut merchants. 
He climbed to the top of the highest tree 
on the island, and watched the receding 
vessel until it was but a speck on the 
horizon. Then he retired to the Eng- 
lishman’s house to discuss mutiny, pi- 
racy, and other kindred topics. 

As soon as the boat was taken in, we 
rounded the south end of the island, and 
steered south-east by east to clear the 
South-east Keys, a dangerous reef twen- 
ty miles from St. Andrews. The wind 
was now favorable for running to wind- 
ward; but this new difficulty, with the 
want of confidence in our chart and the 
vessel, compelled us to run off. It real- 
ly seemed that home grew farther off 
with each day’s efforts to get there! 
Just three months had passed since I 
left Sacramento with an eager, light 
heart, hoping soon to be at the end of 
all my adventures; but disappointment 
and long delays had fairly reduced hope 
to apathy, and home seemed like some 
vision of our childhood, every day more 
unreal and uncertain. 

On the night of the 6th of January, 
the officer of the deck reported smooth 
water, and the noise of many birds such 
as is not heard far from land. It was 
supposed that we had passed close under 
the lee of the Roncador Reef, where the 
brig Matamoras was reported at St. 
Andrews to have been wrecked about 
two weeks before. If this were so, we 
should be able to make Serrana Key 
before the next night, as it was only 
forty-five miles north by west. About 
an hour after sunrise, Captain Titcomb, 
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who, notwithstanding his age, was the 
sharpest-sighted of us all, discovered 
breakers under our lee, and the captain 
was informed of it. We continued to 
run on for some time, when a brig was 
discovered about two points off our 
weather bow; she had all sail set, and 
was apparently bound the same way 
with ourselves. The breakers were now 
seen broad off our beam, and extending 
in a long white line far to the north and 
south. The order was then given to 
go about, for we were now almost upon 
the most dreaded reef on our route. 
This was ‘‘ Quita Suefio” (banish sleep), 
extending about twenty-five miles, with 
a strong current setting across it from 
the eastward, and having no land above 
water to afford a footing to those who 
are cast upon it. We were twenty-five 
miles west of our reckoning. 

That day and the following night were 
spent in beating off, and the next morn- 
ing, when it was supposed that we were 
in the longitude of Serrana, we stood 
north. About eight o’clock a sail was 
seen on our lee bow, and soon after it 
was discovered that she was in distress, 
having lost her foremast, and her colors 
being set upon the mainmast “union 
down.” One of the men from the wreck 
of the Union went aloft to determine 
whether. it was not that vessel, but he 
could not recognize her, and reported 
breakers all around her. We stood on 
until she was off our beam, when the 
seas could be seen making completely 
over her, and by the help of a glass we 
discovered a man climbing the shrouds. 
It was now thought that this was the 
same vessel that we had seen the day 
before, that she was on the Quita Suefio, 
and that we had not gained five miles 
to windward in the twenty-four hours. 
The captain determined at once to do 
something for their relief. The menon 
Serrana could afford to wait, as they 
were on land and provisioned for six 
months, but these men must perish 
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unless aid could reach them speedily. 
The only way to approach them was to 
get to the lee of the reef, so we squar- 
ed away and ran around the south end. 
We found a bank, or submerged coral 
island, extending westward for ten or 
twelve miles. Over this bank we worked 
in smooth water, but among the coral 
rocks, as far as we could pick our way 
toward the wreck, and dropped anchor 
in ten fathoms, with fine corals project- 
ing themselves to the surface on every 
side. The water was so clear that the 
bottom could be seen where we lay, and 
fish in great numbers could be distin- 
guished feeding about the coral. It was 
now four o’clock, and too late in the 
day to attempt anything more than to 
make preparations for the next morning. 
That night was a strange one. We no 
longer heard the dash nor felt the heave 
of the sea beneath us, but our ears were 
filled with the distant sullen roar of 
breakers. Our little wandering hag of 
a vessel was anchored as if asleep, far 
from land or shelter from the gales that 
sometimes sweep the ocean. Our only 
anchor was in the coral-beds, and we 
dreaded to think of our fate should we 
be driven from our anchorage at night 
by such a wind as that we had encoun- 
tered a few days before. But what con- 
cerned us most was the scarcity of pro- 
visions, which might yet compel us to 
put back. All the fishing-tackle on 
board was put into requisition to increase 
the supply. We caught many fish of 
the genus Acanthurus, weighing about 
a pound each. One species, the Chz- 
rurgus, was of a deep blue color, and 
armed on each side near the tail with a 
lancet, which folded into the body at its 
narrowest part, and pointed forward. 
When the fish is seized back of its gills, 
as is usual in extricating the hook, and 
the tail is moved laterally, this lancet is 
thrown out so as to inflict a very ugly 
wound, and several passengers were 
badly hurt before the surgical character 
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of the fish was known. This sport was 
kept up until dark, when some sea- 
monsters carried off our lines. 

It was eight o’clock the next morn- 
ing before the boats were ready to be 
launched, and then one was discovered 
coming from the wreck with a blanket 
raised for a sail. This contained the 
mate and two men of the Martha San- 
ger, from Chagres, bound to New Or- 
leans, with ninety returning Californians. 
The three boats then put off, and spent 
the day, effecting nothing, except the 
rescue of the captain (Robinson), with 
his large chest containing his own valu- 
ables and as much gold-dust as he could 
induce the men on board to intrust to 
his keeping, leaving all his passengers 
to the uncertainty of another night. He 
brought off also a keg containing whis- 
ky, and good spirits prevailed among 
the officers. The failure of the expedi- 
tion to rescue any of the passengers was 
attributed to the impossibility of getting 
the long-boat up against the strong 
breeze. 

The following day the three boats 
were connected by means of a line, and 
the small boats took the large one in 
tow. There were not oarsmen enough 
on board to man the boats, and I vol- 
unteered to go with Captain Hutchin- 
son and pull one of the two oars in his 
boat. We started off with enthusiasm, 
shaping our course directly to windward 
in order to get under the lee of the break- 
ers in smooth water before the afternoon 
breeze freshened. The distance was 
only about five miles, but the utmost 
exertion was necessary to stem the cur- 
rent, wind, and waves. We encounter- 
ed a heavy squall when near the reef, 
but we made fast to a mass of coral. 
The boats were so ranged that one broke 
the force of the wind from the other two, 
and when its violence had abated we 
pulled in closer to the reef where the 
sea was smoother. 

It was a rare opportunity to see the 
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marine forests that was furnished us 
that day. Divesting one’s-self of the 
thoughts of danger, if possible, while 
floating over these submarine land- 
scapes, it was enchanting. At one mo- 
ment we would be over a deep valley 
whose bottom we could scarcely distin- 
guish, and the next a hill would rise al- 
most to the surface. Purple sea- fans, 
like palm-leaves spread out, undulated 
to the motion of the water; then sud- 
denly a tree of white coral projected its 
flinty boughs, inflexible as the dead oak 
bleaching on the hill: all teeming with 
many-colored life. Algz took root in 
the shelly bottom, and looked green as 
our woods on ¢erra firma, intermingled 
with sponges and the lower forms of 
life, red, brown, and yellow, which gave 
to the whole the glow of a tropical gar- 
den. Among these were fish of the 
most fantastic colors and forms, playing 
and chasing each other around. There 
one could expect, if anywhere, to see 
the Nereids sporting in the groves. A 
branch of the coral which you raise is 
covered with the lower forms of animal 
life. In fact, the whole bank is one vast 
animated mass. But to the sailor these 
are all objects of terror. He sees these 
corals, like dead men’s fingers pointing 
from the grave, and threatening the thin 
cedar boards that separate the world 
above from that beneath the waters, 
and the daughters of Nereus he knows 
only in the character of sharks. 

We followed along the thundering 
line of seas, whose huge crests protect- 
ed us from the wind—pulling “hard 
starboard” or “hard larboard” to clear 
some lurking rock—until the middle of 
the afternoon, when we were close upon 
the wreck. The most difficult feat to 
accomplish was to get across the reef 
and through the surf to the vessel. At 
low tide the points of rock on the reef 
project slightly above the water, with 
race- ways or water- worn channels be- 
tween, and the sea, as it breaks and 
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rushes in tumultuous foam over the 
rocks, flows through these channels. 
Through one of these our boat must 
pass. The long-boat was cast off and 
anchored, and Captain Hutchinson told 
us to “pull steady and strong,” on no 
account to look around us, but to keep 
our eyes steadily on the oars; and we 
pulled as though our lives depended on 
each stroke. We entered a channel 
under the lee of the wreck, and slowly 
gained on the torrent. Our oars on 
both sides touched the coral, and, pla- 
cing them against this firmer fulcrum, 
we forced ourselves through, when the 
retreating wave carried us over the tur- 
bulent, heaving mass of foam between 
the reef and the wreck, and alongside, 
among drifting spars and tangled rig- 
ging. As we came alongside, I jumped 
upon a floating spar to reach the rope 
thrown to me from the deck; but the 
grip of my hands failed me, from the se- 
vere and unaccustomed efforts to which 
they had been subjected, and the return- 
ing wave rolled the spar from under my 
feet. I did not think of drowning, but 
the fear of being crushed among the 
floating débris, and of having a leg tak- 
en off by a shark, gave me fearful ener- 
gy- I remounted the spar; a rope with 
a slip-noose was thrown to me, which I 
lost no time in placing under my arms, 
and was raised on board. 

The brig was broadside on the rocks; 
the stern thrown well up, while the bows 
were held down in deeper water by the 
anchor, which had been thrown over be- 
fore striking. The foremast had gone 
overboard, and in falling its foot had 
slipped out of the step and pried up the 
deck. The main-topmast was stand- 
ing, the badge of woe torn and flying 
at the truck. The jib-boom was en- 
tire, and, as each sea lifted us and we 
came down again upon the rocks, it 
would bend like a fishing-rod. The 
whole vessel would crack and twist as 
in a dying agony, and the next moment 
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a deluge of water would sweep her decks 
and pour over her lee rail. 

The passengers had crowded the aft- 
er house so that it was almost inacces- 
sible, and their joy at our arrival was 
the only agreeable feature in the scene 
of desolation. Ship-stores, crockery, 
and every species of valuables, strewed 
the deck, and the most wanton waste 
had been practiced by men who had 
been deserted by all their officers ex- 
cept a sick second mate. Two men 
were found dead in their berths, and 
several others in a dying state. Among 
the latter I recognized a Mr. Wheelock, 
who had been a passenger with me on 
board the Plymouth from San Francis- 
co. To prevent the panic-stricken pas- 
sengers from filling our boats, Mr. Sut- 
ter planted himself in the companion- 
way with a long knife, threatening in- 
stant death to all who attempted to pass. 
He outroared the surf, as if to awe the 
landsmen into the idea that old Nep- 
tune himself had assumed command. 

The day was far spent, and what was 
done must be done quickly. The gal- 
ley was cut away, and the door-way and 
windows were battened to convert it in- 
to abarge. This extemporized ark was 
slid overboard and floated over the reef, 
when the sick were first put into it, and 
then others were put on board as they 
drew their lots, until it was reported that 
the flooring was started. Those who 
were able were kept at work with pails 
to bail out the water. About twenty- 
five were stowed in the long-boat, with 
a demijohn of water and a bag of bread. 
The small boat took three or four, and 
we left the remainder with the assurance 
that we would not desert them. In the 
effort to get on board the boat, I was 
a second time submerged, and owed my 
preservation to the grasp of Captain 
Hutchinson. 

The sun was nearly setting when we 
took the extemporized barge in tow, the 
jolly- boat leading off as before. The 
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boat belonging to the wreck was in com- 
mand of the mate of that vessel, and aft- 
er we were under way he requested per- 
mission to return to the wreck to take in 
a few more men, run down to the 4e- 
chanic, and return to our assistance. 
This plan was approved. He was at 
the same time directed to have lights 
set for us on the brig, and to bring us a 
kedge-anchor to hold us in case of need. 
We pulled along the reef by the rays of 
the moon, whose light was sufficient to 
enable us to distinguish the discolored 
spots which indicated coral near the sur- 
face, until we supposed we were nearly 
to windward of the brig as she bore by 
compass before dark, and then squared 
away to run down before the wind. 

The house presented a large surface to 
the wind, and we moved rapidly, strain- 
ing our eyes for the boat and for the 
signal-lights which were to guide us to 
our vessel. We had guns and powder 
taken from the wreck, and we fired sig- 
nals continually, but they met with no 
response. 

At length we made the lights from the 
brig, but they were to windward! We 
had squared away too soon. Where 
was the recreant mate? Why had he 
deserted us? Deep, dark curses went 
up with the smoke of the gunpowder, 
enough, to have freighted a ship. But 
this did not help us. We were drifting 
rapidly toward the edge of the bank, be- 
yond which no anchor could avail. We 
put our head to the wind, the best men 
were put to the oars, and every effort 
was made to hold our own until assist- 
ance could reach us. We were broad 
to leeward, and, notwithstanding all our 
efforts, we were falling away fast. We 
shouted until our voices failed us. We 
knew they must hear us—why did they 
not send the boat with the anchor? 
They did hear us, and watched with 
painful interest the firing as it flashed 
farther and farther to leeward; but the 
boat was gone, and there was no earth- 
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ly power, so far as they knew, that could 
save us. The mate proposed to cut 
away the tow and save ourselves, but 
Captain Hutchinson refused to consent 
to it yet. The long-boat had on board 
a cast-iron pinnace-gun which had been 
used to anchor her on the reef, and 
this was now tied to the boat’s paint- 
er and thrown overboard to act as a 
drag, the rope being too short to reach 
bottom, but to our great gratification it 
got tangled in the coral of some ledge 
over which we were drifting. This en- 
abled us to disengage the small boat, 
which went with the two officers to the 
brig to get the anchor, and met on the 
way the missing boat with that symbol 
of hope on the way to our relief. 

The mate of the Martha Sanger, 
when he reached the brig, called upon 
his captain to take the boat back to our 
relief. He was in too safe quarters, but 
offered a large sum to anyone who would 
go in the boat. Captain Lawrence at 
length, finding that no dependence could 
be placed in these men, went into the 
boat himself with two of his men who 
were invalids, and pulled away to wind- 
ward, where he expected to find us; but 
failing, he returned, and, seeing our sig- 
nals away to leeward, as soon as he had 
approached near enough to be heard, or- 
dered the men to the windlass to heave 
up the anchor. Captain Titcomb re- 
monstrated ; there was no officer in the 
brig, and the order was not obeyed. He 
represented that with the vessel’s posi- 
tion among the reefs, it would be impos- 
sible to get her out at night without 
striking, and losing the brig. Captain 
Lawrence, when he got on board, fol- 
lowed the advice given him, and sent 
his boat, with Captain Sisson and Mr. 
Wolf, two volunteers of our traveling 
party, with the anchor. 

Mr. Sutter, when he left us to find the 
boat, continued on after meeting it to 
carry out his sworn pledge to kill the 
deserter. I doubt not he would have 
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done it if he could; but the man who 
had distinguished himself by his tact in 
the art of self-preservation could not be 
caught, and, after pursuing him through 
the rigging for some time, amidst the 
cheers of the passengers, bellowing with 
rage, and armed with the knife with which 
he had overawed the men on the wreck 
—Sutter went below and took a drink. 
No sooner was it known on board 
that we were safe, and the cause of 
our danger made known, than the 
most hearty indignation was expressed. 
Some proposed to seize the wretch to 
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the rigging and flog him; others pro- 
posed to put him with his cowardly cap- 
tain into their own boat, and compel 
them to find land as best they could; 
but the excitement wore away, and they 
passed unpunished. The small boats 
were employed until two o’clock in the 
morning in conveying the men from the 
raft; and the long-boat, relieved of a 
part of its load, last of all reached the 
brig. The warm congratulations of my 
fellow- passengers made me fully real- 
ize the danger through which we had 
passed. 
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How broken plunged the steep descent ! 


How barren! 


Desolate and rent 


By earthquake shock, the land lay dead, 
Like some proud king in old -time slain. 
An ugly skeleton, it gleamed 


In burning sands. 


The fiery rain 


Of fierce volcanoes here had sown ‘ 


Its ashes. 


Burnt and black and seamed 


With thunder -strokes and strown 
With cinders. Yea, so overthrown, 
That wilder men than we had said, 
On seeing this, with gathered breath, 
‘*We come on the confines of death!”’ 


And yet here lay, in ashes lay, 

Beside this dead and dried-up sea— 

This wide white desert sea of sand, 

This land that seemed to know no land, 
While great round wheels ground mournfully — 
A city older than that gray 

And grass-grown tower builded when 
Confusion cursed the tongues of men. 


The groaning wheels plowed here and there, 
Plowed deep in earth, and broke anew 

Old broken idols, and laid bare 

Old bits of vessels that had grown 

As countless ages cycled through 

Imbedded into common stone. 


The while we move down to the sea, 
The still white shining sea of sand, 
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So grand with all its grandeur gone, 
Some one would stoop, eye curiously, 
Pick from the ground, turn quick in hand, 
Thin bits of pictured pottery— 
Toss these aside, and so pass on. 













We wound below a sudden bluff 
That lifted from its sea-voiced base 

A wall, with characters cut rough 

And deép by some long-perished race ; 

And here strange beasts, unnamed, unknown, 
Stood dimly limned against the stone. 
















Below, before, and far away, 
There reached the white arm of a bay— 
A broad bay, turned to sand and stone, 
Where ships had rode and breakers rolled 
When Nineveh was yet unnamed, 

And Nimrod’s hunting - fields unknown. 
Beneath, a silent city lay 

That in its majesty had shamed 
The wolf-nursed conqueror of old. 



















Some serpents slid from out the grass 
That grew in tufts by shattered stone, 
Then hid below some broken mass 
Of ruins older than the East, 

That time had eaten as a bone 

Is eaten by some savage beast. 



























Great dull-eyed rattlesnakes—they lay 
All loathsome, yellow -skinned, and slept 
Coiled tight as pine-knots in the sun, 
With flat heads through the centre run ; 
Then struck out sharp, then rattling crept 


Flat - bellied down the dusty way. t 

I 
Two pink -eyed hawks, wide- winged and gray, € 
Screamed savagely, then circled high, t 
And screaming still in mad dismay, s 


Grew dim and died against the sky. it 


The grasses failed, and then a mass : 
Of dry, red cactus ruled the land ; R 
The sun rose right above, and fell 
As falling molten from the skies, Ps 
And no wing’d thing was seen to pass. ™ 
ry 
Then stunted sage set loose in sand, ct 
Right loud with odors; then some trees, co 
Low - built and black as shapes of hell, ci 


Where white owls sat with bent bills hooked 
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Beneath their wings, awaiting night ; 

Then great striped lizards, with eyes bright 
As jet, shot through the brown, thin grass 
Made gray with dust of alkali, 

Then stopped, then looked, then lifted high 
On crooked legs, and looked and looked. 





STUDIES IN THE SIERRA. 


NO. Ul.—ANCIENT GLACIERS AND THEIR PATHWAYS. 


HOUGH the gigantic glaciers of 

the Sierra are dead, their history 
is indelibly recorded in characters of 
rock, mountain, cafion, and forest; and, 
although other hieroglyphics are being 
incessantly engraved over these, “line 
upon line,” the glacial characters are so 
enormously emphasized that they rise 
free and unconfused in sublime relief, 
through every after inscription, whether 
of the torrent, the avalanche, or the rest- 
less heaving atmosphere. 

In order to give the reader definite 
conceptions of the magnitude and as- 
pect of these ancient ice-rivers, I will 
briefly outline those which were most 
concerned in the formation of Yosemite 
Valley and its cafion branches. We 
have seen (in the previous paper) that 
Yosemite received the simultaneous 
thrust of the Yosemite Creek, Hoff- 
mann, Tenaya, South Lyell, and IIlilou- 
ette glaciers. These welded themselves 
together into one huge trunk, which 
swept down through the valley, receiv- 
ing small affluents in its course from 
Pohono, Sentinel, and Indian cafions, 
and those on both sides of El Capitan 
Rock. , At this period most of the up- 
per portions of the walls of the valley 
were bare; but during its earlier histo- 
ry, the wide mouths of these several gla- 
ciers formed an almost uninterrupted 
covering of ice. All the ancient gla- 
ciers of the Sierra fluctuated in depth 
and width, and in degree of individual- 


ity, down to the latest glacial days. It 
must, therefore, be distinctly borne in 
mind that the following sketches of these 
upper Merced glaciers relate only to 
their separate condition, and to that 
phase of their separate condition which 
they presented toward the close of the 
period when Yosemite and its branches 
were works nearly accomplished. 


YOSEMITE CREEK GLACIER. 


The broad, many-fountained glacier 
to which the basin of Yosemite Creek 
belonged, was about fourteen miles in 
length by four in width, and in many 
places was not less than a thousand 
feet in depth. Its principal tributaries 
issued from lofty amphitheatres laid well 
back among the northern spurs of the 
Hoffmann range. These at first pursu- 
ed a westerly course; then, uniting with 
each other and absorbing a series of 
small affluents from the Tuolumne di- 
vide, the trunk thus formed swept round 
to the south in a magnificent curve, and 
poured its ice into Yosemite in cas- 
cades two miles wide. This broad gla- 
cier formed a kind of wrinkled ice-cloud. 
As it grew older, it became more regu- 
lar and river-like; encircling peaks over- 
shadowed its upper fountains, rock islets 
rose at intervals among its shallowing 
currents, and its bright sculptured banks, 
nowhere overflowed, extended in mass- 
ive simplicity all the way to its mouth. 
As the ice-winter drew near a close, the 
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main trunk, becoming torpid, at length 
wholly disappeared in the sun, and a 
waiting multitude of plants and animals 
entered the new valley to inhabit the 
mansions prepared for them. In the 
meantime the chief tributaries, creeping 
slowly back into the shelter of their 
fountain shadows, continued to live and 
work independently, spreading moraine 
soil for gardens, scooping basins for 
lakelets, and leisurely completing the 
sculpture of their fountains. These al- 
so have at last vanished, and the whole 
basin is now full of light. Forests flour- 
ish luxuriantly over all its broad mo- 
raines, lakes and meadows nestle among 
its domes, and a thousand flowery gar- 
dens are outspread along its streams. 


HOFFMANN GLACIER. 


The short, swift-flowing Hoffmann 
Glacier offered a striking contrast to 
the Yosemite Creek, in the energy and 
directness of its movements, and the 
general tone and tendencies of its life. 
The erosive energy of the latter was 
diffused over a succession of low bowl- 
der-like domes. Hoffmann Glacier, on 
the contrary, moved straight to its mark, 
making a descent of 5,000 feet in about 
five miles, steadily deepening and con- 
tracting its current, and finally thrusting 
itself against the upper portion of Yo- 
semite in the form of a wedge of solid 
ice six miles in length by four in width. 
The concentrated action of this ener- 
getic glacier, combined with that of the 
Tenaya, accomplished the greater por- 
tion of the work of the disinterment and 
sculpture of the great Half Dome, North 
Dome, and the adjacent rocks. Its 
fountains, ranged along the southern 
slopes of the main Hoffmann ridge, gave 
birth to a series of flat, wing-shaped 
tributaries, separated from one another 
by picturesque walls built of massive 
blocks, bedded and jointed like mason- 
ry. The story of its death is not unlike 
that of the Yosemite Creek, though the 
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declivity of its channel and equal ex- 
posure to sun-heat prevented any con- 
siderable portion from passing through 
a torpid condition. It was first burned 
off on its lower course; then, creeping 
slowly back, lingered awhile at the base 
of its mountains to finish their sculpt- 
ure, and encircle them with a zone of 
moraine soil for gardens and forests. 

The gray slopes of Mount Hoffmann 
are singularly barren in aspect, yet the 
traveler who is so fortunate as to as- 
cend them will find himself in the very 
loveliest gardens of the Sierra. The 
lower banks and slopes of the basin are 
plushed with chaparral rich in berries 
and bloom—a favorite resort for bears ; 
while the middle region is planted with 
the most superb forest of silver-fir I 
ever beheld. Nowhere are the cold 
footsteps of ice more warmly covered 
with light and life. 


TENAYA GLACIER, 


The rugged, strong-limbed Tenaya 
Glacier was about twelve miles long, 
and from half a mile to two and a half 
miles wide. Its depth varied from near 
500 to 2,000 feet, according as its cur- 
rent was outspread in many channels or 
compressed in one. Instead of draw- 
ing its supplies directly from the sum- 
mit fountains, it formed one of the prin- 
cipal outlets of the Tuolumne mer de 
glace, issuing at once from this noble 
source, a full-grown glacier two miles 
wide and more than a thousand feet 
deep. It flowed in a general south- 
westerly direction, entering Yosemite 
at the head, between Half and North 
domes. In setting out on its life - werk 
it moved slowly, spending its strength 
in ascending the Tuolumne divide, and 
in eroding a series of parallel sub-chan- 
nels leading over into the broad, shal- 
low basin of Lake Tenaya. Hence, aft- 
er uniting its main current, which had 
been partially separated in crossing the 
divide, and receiving a swift-flowing af- 
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fluent from the fountains of Cathedral 
Peak, it set forth again with renewed 
vigor, pouring its massive floods over 
the south-western rim of the basin in a 
series of splendid cascades; then, crush- 
ing heavily against the ridge of Cloud’s 
Rest, curved toward the west, quicken- 
ed its pace, focalized its wavering cur- 
rents, and bore down upon Yosemite 
with its whole concentrated energy. 
Toward the end of the ice- period, and 
while the upper tributaries of its Hoff- 
mann companion continued to grind 
rock-meal for coming forests, the whole 
body of Tenaya became torpid, wither- 
ing simultaneously from end to end, in- 
stead of dying gradually from the foot 
upward. Its upper portion separated 
into long parallel strips extending be- 
tween the Tenaya basin and Tuolumne 
mer de glace. These, together with the 
shallow ice-clouds of the lake- basin, 
melted rapidly, exposing broad areas of 
rolling rock-waves and glossy pave- 
ments, on whose channelless surface 
water ran everywhere wild and free. 
There are no very extensive morainal 
accumulations of any sort in the basin. 
The largest occur on the divide, near 
the Big Tuolumne Meadows, and on 
the sloping ground north-west of Lake 
Tenaya.* 

For a distance of six miles from its 
mouth the pathway of this noble glacier 
is a simple trough from 2,000 to 3,000 
feet deep, countersunk in the solid gran- 
ite, with sides inclined at angles with 





* Because the main trunk died almost simultane- 
ously throughout its whole extent, we, of course, find 
no terminal moraines curved across its channels; nor, 
since its banks were in most places too steeply in- 
clined for their deposition, do we find much of the 
two laterals. One of the first Tenaya glacierets was 
developed in the shadow of Yosemite Half Dome. 
Others were formed along the bases of Coliseum 
Peak, and the long, precipitous walls extending from 
near Lake Tenaya to the Big Tuolumne Meadows. 
The latter, on account of the uniformity and contin- 
uity of their protecting shadows, formed moraines of 
considerable length and regularity, that are liable to 
be mistaken for portions of the left lateral moiaine of 
the main glacier. 
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the horizon of from thirty to fifty de- 
grees. Above this its grand simplicity 
is interrupted by huge moutoneed ridges 
extending in the general direction of its 
length over into the basin of Lake Te- 
naya. Passing these, and crossing the 
bright glacial pavements that border the 
lake, we find another series of ridges, 
from 500 to 1,200 feet in height, extend- 
ing over the divide to the ancient Tu- 
olumne ice-fountain. Their bare mou- 
toneed forms and polished surfaces in- 
dicate that they were overswept, existing 
at first as mere bowlders beneath the 
mighty glacier that flowed in one un- 
broken current between Cathedral Peak 
and the south-east shoulder of the Hoff- 
mann range. 


NEVADA, OR SOUTH LYELL GLACIER, 


The South Lyell Glacier was less in- 
fluential than the last, but longer and 
more symmetrical, and the only one of 
the Merced system whose sources ex- 
tended directly to the main summits on 
the axis of the chain. Its aumerous ice- 
wombs, now mostly barren, range side 
by side in three distinct series at an el- 
evation above sea-level of from 10,000 
to 12,000 feet. The first series on the 
right side of the basin extends from the 
Matterhorn to Cathedral Peak in a north- 
westerly direction a distance of about 
twelve miles. The second series ex- 
tends in the same direction along the 
left side of the basin in the summits of 
the Merced group, and is about six 
miles in length. The third is about 
nine miles long, and extends along the 
head of the basin in a direction at right 
angles to that of the others, and unites 
with them at their south-eastern extrem- 
ities. The three ranges of summits in 
which these fountains are laid, and the 
long continuous ridge of Cloud’s Rest, 
inclose a rectangular basin, leaving an 
outlet near the south-west corner oppo- 
site its principal #évé fountains, situated 
in the dark jagged peaks of the Lyell 
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group. The main central trunk, lavish- 
ly fed by these numerous fountains, was 
from 1,000 to 1,400 feet in depth, from 
three-fourths of a mile to a mile and a 
half in width, and about fifteen miles in 
length. It first flowed in a north-west- 
erly direction for a few miles, then curv- 
ing toward the left, pursued a westerly 
course, and poured its shattered cas- 
cading currents down into Yosemite 
between Half Dome and Mount Starr 
King. 

Could we have visited Yosemite to- 
ward the close of the glacial period, we 
should have found its ice-cascades vast- 
ly more glorious than their tiny water 
representatives of the present hour. 
One of the most sublime of these was 
formed by that portion of the South 
Lyell current which descended the 
broad, rounded shoulder of Half-Dome. 
The whole glacier resembled an oak 
with a gnarled swelling base and wide- 
spreading branches. Its banks, a few 
miles above Yosemite, were adorned 
with groups of picturesque rocks of ev- 
ery conceivable form and mode of com- 
bination, among which glided swift -de- 
scending affluents, mottled with black 
slates from the summits, and gray gran- 
ite blocks from ridges and headlands. 
One of the most interesting facts relat- 
ing to the early history of this glacier 
is, that the lofty cathedral spur forming 
the north-east boundary of its basin was 
broken through and overflowed by deep 
ice-currents from the Tuolumne region. 
The scored and polished gaps eroded 
by them in their passage across the sum- 
mit of the spur, trend with admirable 
steadiness in a north-easterly and south- 
westerly direction; a fact of great im- 
portance, considered in its bearings up- 
on questions relating to the universal 
ice-sheet. Zyaces of a similar over- 
flow from the north-east occur on the 
edges of the basins of all the Yosemite 
glaciers. 

The principal moraines of the basin 
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occur in short, irregular sections scat- 
tered along the sides of the valleys, or 
spread in rough beds in- level portions 
of their bottoms, without manifesting 
subordination to any system whatever. 
This fragmentary condition is due to in- 
terruptions caused by portions of the 
sides of the valleys being too precipi- 
tous for moraine matter to rest upon, 
and to the breakings and down - wash- 
ings of torrents and avalanches of win- 
ter snow. The obscurity resulting from 
these causes is further augmented by 
forests and underbrush, making a patient 
study of details indispensable to the rec- 
ognition of their unity and simple grand- 
eur. The south lateral moraine of the 
lower portion of the trunk may be trac- 
ed about five miles, from the mouth of 
the north tributary of Mount Clark to 
the cafion of Illilouette, though simplic- 
ity of structure has in most places been 
prevented by the nature of the ground, 
and by the action of a narrow margin 
glacier which descended against it with 
variable pressure from cool, shadowy 
slopes above. The corresponding sec- 
tion of the right lateral, extending from 
the mouth of Cathedral tributary to Half 
Dome, is far more perfect in structure, 
because of the evenness of the ground, 
and because the ice-wing which curved 
against Cloud’s Rest and descended 
against it was fully exposed to the sun, 
and was, therefore, melted long before 
the main trunk, allowing the latter to 
complete the formation of this section 
of its moraine undisturbed. Some con- 
ception of its size and general character 
may be obtained by following the Cloud’s 
Rest and Yosemite trail, which crosses 
it obliquely, leading past several cross- 
sections made by small streams. A few 
slate bowlders from the Lyell group may 
be seen, but the main mass of the mo- 
raine is composed of ordinary granite 
and porphyry, the latter having been 
derived from Feldspar and Cathedral 
valleys. 
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The elevation of the top of the moraine 
near Cathedral tributary is about 8,100 
feet; near Half Dome, 7,600. It rests 
upon the side of the valley at angles vary- 
ing from fifteen to twenty-five degrees, 
and in many places is straight and uni- 
form as a railroad embankment. The 
greatest depth of the glacier between 
Cloud’s Rest and Mount Starr King, 
measuring from the highest points of its 
lateral moraines, was 1,300 feet. The 
recurrence of ridges and terraces on its 
sides indicate oscillations in the level of 
the glacier, probably caused by clusters 
of cooler or snowier seasons which no 
doubt diversified the great glacial win- 
ter, just as clusters of sunny or stormy 
days occasion fluctuations in the level 
of the streams and prevent monotony in 
our annual winters. When the depth of 
the South Lyell Glacier diminished to 
about 500 feet, it became torpid, on ac- 
count of the retardation caused by ‘the 
roughness and crookedness of its chan- 
nel. But though it henceforth made no 
farther advance of its whole length, it 
possessed feeble vitality ——in small sec- 
tions, of exceptional slope or depth, 
maintaining a squirming and swedging 
motion, while it lay dying like a wounded 
serpent. The numerous fountain wombs 
continued fruitful long after the lower 
valleys were developed and _ vitalized 
with sun-heat. These gave rise to an 
imposing series of short residual gla- 
ciers, extending around three sides of 
the quadrangular basin, a distance of 
twenty-four miles. Most of them have 
but recently succumbed to the demands 
of the changing seasons, dying in turn, 
as determined by elevation, size, and ex- 
posure. A few still linger in the loftiest 
and most comprehensive shadows, ac- 
tively engaged upon the last hieroglyph- 
ics which will complete the history of 
the South Lyell Glacier, forming one 
of the noblest and most symmetrical 
sheets of ice manuscript in the whole 
Sierra. 
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ILLILOUETTE. 

The broad, shallow glacier that inhab- 
ited the basin of Illilouette more resem- 
bled a lake than a river, being nearly 
half as wide as it was long. Its great- 
est length was about ten miles, and its 
depth perhaps nowhere much exceeded 
700 feet. Its chief fountains were rang- 
ed along the western side of the Merced 
spur at an elevation of about 10,000 feet. 
These gave birth to magnificent afflu- 
ents, flowing in a westerly direction for 
several miles, in full independence, and 
uniting near the centre of the basin. 
The principal trunk curved northward, 
grinding heavily against the lofty wall 
forming its left bank, and finally poured 
its ice into Yosemite by the South Cafion 
between Glacier Point and Mount Starr 
King. All the phenomena relating to 
glacial action in this basin are remarka- 
bly simple and orderly, on account of 
the sheltered positions occupied by its 
principal fountains with reference to the 
unifying effects of ice-currents from the 
main summits of the chain. A fine gen- 
eral view, displaying the principal mo- 
raines sweeping out into the middle of 
the basin from Black, Red, Gray, and 
Clark mountains may be obtained from 
the eastern base of the cone of Starr 
King. The right lateral of the tributary 
which took its rise between Red and 
Black mountains is a magnificent piece 
of ice-work. Near the upper end, where 
it is joined to the shoulder of Red 
Mountain, it is 250 feet in height, and 
displays three well-marked terraces. 
From the first to the second of these, the 
vertical descent is eighty-five feet, and 
inclination of the surface fifteen degrees; 
from the second to the third, ninety- 
five feet, and inclination twenty-five de- 
grees ; and from the third to the bottom 
of the channel, seventy feet, made at an 
angle of nineteen degrees. The smooth- 
ness of the uppermost terrace shows 
that it is considerably more ancient than 
the others, many of the blocks of which 
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it was composed having crumbled to 
sand. 

A few miles farther down, the moraine 
as an average slope in front of about 
twenty-seven degrees, and an elevation 
above the bottom of the channel of 666 
feet. More than half of the side of the 
channel from the top is covered with 
moraine matter, and overgrown with a 
dense growth of chaparral, composed 
of manzanita, cherry, and castanopsis. 
Blocks of rose-colored granite, many of 
them very large, occur at intervals all 
the way from the western base of Mount 
Clark to Starr King, indicating exactly 
the course pursued by the ice when the 
north divide of the basin was overfiow- 
ed, Mount Clark being the only source 
whence they could possibly have been 
derived. 

Near the middle of the basin, just 
where the regular moraines flatten out 
and disappear, there is outspread a 
smooth gravel slope, planted with the 
olive-green Arctostaphylos glauca so as 
to appear in the distance as a delightful 
meadow. Sections cut by streams show 
it to be composed of the same material 
as the moraines, but finer and more 
water-worn. The main channel, which 
is narrow at this point, appears to have 
been dammed up with ice and terminal 
moraines, thus giving rise to a central 
lake, at the bottom of which moraine 
matter was re-ground and subsequently 
spread and leveled by the impetuous 
action of its outbreaking waters. The 
southern boundary of the basin is a 
Strikingly perfect wall, extending sheer 
and unbroken from Black Mountain* to 
Buena Vista Peak, casting a long, cool 
shadow all through the summer for the 
protection of fountainsnow. The north- 
ern rim presents a beautiful succession 
of smooth undulations, rising here and 
there to a dome, their pale gray sides 














* This mountain occurs next south of Red Mount- 
ain, and must not be confounded with the Black 
Mountain six miles farther south. 
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dotted with junipers and silver-leafed 
pines, and separated by dark, feathery 
base - fringes of fir. 

The ice-plows of Illilouette, ranged 
side by side in orderly gangs, have fur- 
rowed iis rocks with admirable uniform- 
ity, producing irrigating channels for a 
brood of wild streams, and abundance 
of deep, rich soils, adapted to every re- 
quirement of garden and grove. No 
other section of the Yosemite uplands 
is in so high a state of glacial cultiva- 
tion. Its clustering domes, sheer walls, 
and lofty towering peaks, however ma- 
jestic in themselves, are only border 
adornments, submissively subordinate to 
their sublime garden centre. The ba- 
sins of Yosemite Creek, Tenaya, and 
South Lyell, are pages of sculptured 
rocks embellished with gardens. The 
Illilouette basin is one grand garden 
embellished with rocks. 

Nature manifests her love for the 
number five in her glaciers, as well as 
in the petals of the flowers which she 
plants in their pathways. These five 
Yosemite glaciers we have been sketch- 
ing are as directly related to one anoth- 
er, and for as definite an object, as are 
the organs of a plant. After uniting in 
the valley, and expending the down- 
thrusting power with which they were 
endowed by virtue of the declivity of 
their channels, the trunk flowed up out 
of the valley without yielding much com- 
pliance to the crooked and comparative- 
ly small river cafion extending in a gen- 
eral westerly direction from the foot of 
the main valley. In effecting its exit 
a considerable ascent was made, traces 
of which are to be seen in the upward 
slope of the worn, rounded extremities 
of the valiey walls. Down this glacier- 
constructed grade descend both the 
Coulterville and Mariposa trails; and we 
might further observe in this connection 
that, because the ice-sheet near the pe- 
riod of transition to distinct glaciers 
flowed south - westerly, the south lips of 
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all Yosemites trending east and west, 
other conditions being equal, are more 
heavily eroded, making the construction 
of trails on that side easier. The first 
trail, therefore, that was made into Yo- 
semite, was of course made down over 
the south lip. The only trail entering 
the Tuolumne Yosemite descends the 
south lip, and so also does the only trail 
leading into the King’s River Yosemite. 
A large majority of deer and bear and 
Indian trails likewise descend the south 
lips of Yosemites. So extensively are 
the movements of men and animals con- 
trolled by the previous movements of 
certain snow-crystals combined as gla- 
ciers. 














The direction pursued by the Yosem- 
ite trunk, after escaping from the val- 
ley, is unmistakably indicated by its im- 
mense lateral moraines extending from 
its lips in a west - south - westerly direc- 


tion. The right moraine was disturbed 
by the large tributary of Cascade Creek, 
and is extremely complicated in struct- 
ure. The left is simple until it comes 
under the influence of tributaries from 
the south-east, and both are further ob- 
scured by forests which flourish upon 
their mixed soil, and by the washing of 
rains and melting snows, and the weath- 
ering of their bowlders, making a smooth, 
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sandy, unmoraine-like surface. It is, 
therefore, the less to be wondered at 
that the nature of these moraines, which 
represent so important a part of the 
chips hewn from the valley in the course 
of its formation, should not have been 
sooner recognized. Similarly situated 
moraines extend from the lips of every 
Yosemite wherever the ground admits 
of their deposition and retention. In 
Hetch-Hetchy and other smaller and 
younger Yosemites of the upper Mer- 
ced, the ascending s¢ri@ which measure 
the angle of ascent made by the bottom 
of their glaciers in their outflow are still 
clearly visible. 

Fig. 1 is the horizontal section of the 
end of a Yosemite valley, showing the 
ordinary boat-shaped edge, and lateral 
moraines (M M) extending from the 
lips. The moraines and arrows indicate 
the course. pursued by the outflowing 
ice. Fig. 2 represents the right lip of 
Yosemite, situated on the upper Merced 
below the confluence of Cathedral trib- 
utary. The whole lip is polished and 
striated. The arrows indicate the direc- 
tion of the s¢vzz, which measure the an- 
gle of ascent made by the outflowing 
ice. 

In the presentation of these studies, 
we have proceeded thus far with the 
assumption that all the valleys of the 
region are valleys of erosion, and that 
glaciers were the principal eroding 
agents ; because the intelligible discus- 
sion of these propositions requires some 
knowledge of the physiognomy and gen- 
eral configuration of the region, as well 
as of the history of its ancient glaciers. 
Our space is here available only for very 
brief outlines of a portion of the argu- 
ment, which will be gradually developed 
in subsequent articles. 

That fossils were created as they oc- 
cur in the rocks, is an ancient doctrine, 
now so little believed that geologists are 
spared the pains of proving that nature 
ever deals in fragmentary creations of 
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any sort. All of our valleys are clearly 
fragmentary in some degree. Fig. 3 is 
a section across Yosemite Valley from 
Indian Cafion, which displays the stumps 
of slabs and columns of which the gran- 
ite is here composed. Now, the com- 
plements of these broken rocks must 
have occupied all, or part, or more than 
all of the two portions of the valley, A 
C Dand BEF. The bottom, A B, 


ing up and translation of ‘rocks which 
occupied its place; or, in other words, 
by erosion. 

Fig. 4 is a section across the lower 
portion of the valley of Illilouette south 
of Mount Starr Kiag. In this case the 
bottom is naked, and the dotted recon- 
structed portions of the huge granite 
folds A B C D have evidently been 
eroded.* Even the smoothly curved 

















is covered with drift, but we may as- 
sume that if it were laid bare we would 
find it made up of the ends of slabs and 
columns like the sides, which filled the 
space A C E B; because in all valleys 
where the bottom is naked, the broken 
stumps do appear, showing that this 
valley was not formed by a fold in the 
mountain surface, or by a splitting asun- 
der, or by subsidence, but by a break- 


> So 


trough of two rock- waves which afford 
sections like Fig. 5 can not be regarded 
as a valley originating in a fold of the 
surface, for we have shown in the first 
paper of this series that domes or ex- 
tended waves, with a concentric struct- 
ure like A C, may exist as concretion- 


* Water never erodes a wide U-shaped valley in 
granite, but always a narrow gorge like £ F, in 
Fig. 4. 
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ary or crystalline masses beneath the 
surface of granite possessing an entire- 
ly different structure or no determinate 
structyre whatever, as in B. 

The chief valley -eroding agents are 
water and ice. Each has been vaguely 
considered the more influential by differ- 
ent observers, although the phenomena 
to which they give rise are immensely 
different. These workmen are known 
by their chips, and only glacier chips 
form moraines which correspond in kind 
and quantity to the size of the valleys 
and condition of their surfaces. Also, 
their structure unfolds the secret of their 
origin. The constant and inseparable 
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follow it down, we find that after trend- 
ing steadily about two miles it makes a 
bend of a few degrees to the /eft (A, 
Fig. 6). Looking for the cause, we per- 
ceive a depression on the offosite or 
right wall; ascending to it, we find the 
depression to be the mouth of a tribu- 
tary valley which leads to a crater-shap- 
ed ice- fountain (B) which gave rise to 
the tributary glacier that, in thrusting 
itself into the valley trunk, caused the 
bend we are studying. Afler maintain- 
ing the new trend thus acquired for a 
distance of about a mile and a half, the 
huge valley swerves lithely to the righé, 
at C. Looking for the cause, we find 














relations of trend, size, and form which 
these Sierra valleys sustain to the ice- 
fountains in which they all head, as well 
as their grooved and broken sides, pro- 
claim the eroding force to be ice. We 
have shown in the second paper that 
the trend of Yosemite valleys is always 
a direct resultant of the forces of their 
ancient glaciers, modified by obvious pe- 
culiarities of physical structure of their 
rocks. Zhe same is true of all valleys 
in this region. We give one example, 
the upper Tuolumne Valley, which is 
about eight miles long, and from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet deep, and trends in a gen- 
erally northerly direction. If we go to 
its head on the base of Mount Lyell, and 


another tributary ice-grooved valley 
coming in on the /e/t, which like the 
first conducts back to an ice-womb (D) 
which gave birth to a glacier that in 
uniting with the trunk pushed it aside 
as far as its force, modified by the di- 
rection, smoothness, and declivity of 


its channel, enabled it to do. Below 
this, the noble valley is again pushed 
round in a curve to the /e/t by a series 
of small tributaries which, of course, en- 
ter on the righ¢, and with each change 
in trend there is always a corresponding 
change in width, or depth, or in both. 
No valley changes its direction without 
becoming larger. On nearing the Big 
Meadows it is swept entirely round to 
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the west by huge glaciers, represented 
by the large arrows, which descended 
from the flanks of Mounts Dana, Gibbs, 
Ord, and others to the south. For 
thirty miles farther, we find everywhere 
displayed the same delicate yielding to 
glacial law, showing that, throughout 
the whole period of its formation, the 
huge granite valley was lithe as a ser- 


pent, and winced tenderly to the touch 
of every tributary. So simple and sub- 
lime is the dynamics of the ancient gla- 
ciers. 

Every valley in the region gives un- 
derstandable evidence of having been 
equally obedient and sensitive to glacial 


force, and to no other. The erosive en- 
ergy of ice is almost universally under- 


rated, because we know so little about 
it. Water is our constant companion, 
but we can not dwell with ice. Water 
is far more human than ice, and also far 
more outspoken. If glaciers, like roar- 
ing torrents, were endowed with voices 
commensurate with their strength, we 
would be slow to question any ascrip- 
tion of power that has yet been bestow- 
ed upon them. With reference to size, 
we have seen that the greater the ice- 
fountains the greater the resulting val- 
leys; but no such direct and simple 
proportion exists between areas drain- 
ed by water streams and the valleys in 
which they flow. Thus, the basin of 
Tenaya is not one-fourth the size of the 
South Lyell, although é¢s cafion is much 
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larger. Indeed, many cafions have no 
streams at all, whose topographical cir- 
cumstances are also such as demonstrate 
the impossibility of their ever having 
had any. This state of things could 
not exist if the water streams which 
succeeded the glaciers could follow in 
their tracks, but the mode and extent of 
the compliance which glaciers yield to 
the topography of a mountain side, is 
very different from that yielded by wa- 
ter streams; both follow the lines of 
greatest declivity, but the former in a 
far more general way. Thus, the great- 
er portion of the ice-current which erod- 
ed Tenaya Cafion flowed over the di- 
vide from the Tuolumne region, mak- 
ing an ascent of over 500 feet. Water 


streams, of course, could not follow; 
hence the dry channels, and the dispar- 
ity, to which we have called attention, 
between Tenaya Cafion and its basin. 
Anyone who has attentively observed 


the habits and gestures of the upper Si- 
erra streams, could not fail to perceive 
that they are young, and but little ac- 
quainted with the mountains; rushing 
wildly down steep inclines, whirling in 
pools, sleeping in lakes, often halting 
with an embarrassed air and turning 
back, groping their way as best they 
can, moving most lightly just where the 
glaciers bore down most heavily. With 
glaciers as a key the secrets of every 
valley are unlocked. Streams of ice 
explain all the phenomena; streams of 
water do not explain any; neither do 
subsidences, fissures, or pressure plica- 
tions. 

We have shown in the previous pa- 
per that post-glacial streams have not 
eroded the 500,000th part of the upper 
Merced catons. The deepest water 
gorges with which we are acquainted 
are between the upper and lower Yo- 
semite falls, and in the Tenaya Cafion 
about four miles above Mirror Lake. 
These are from twenty to a hundred 
feet deep, and are easily distinguished 
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from ice-eroded gorges by their narrow- 
ness and the ruggedness of their wash- 
ed and pot-holed sides. 

The gorge of Niagara River, below 
the falls, is perhaps the grandest known 
example of a valley eroded by water in 
compact rock; yet, comparing equal 
lengths, the glacier-eroded valley of 
Yosemite is a hundred times as large, 
reckoning the average width of the for- 
mer goo feet, and depth 200. But the 
erosion of Yosemite Valley, besides be- 
ing a hundred times greater, was accom- 
plished in hard granite, while the Niag- 
ara was in shales and limestone. More- 
over, Niagara cafion, as it now exists, 
expresses nearly the whole amount of 
erosion effected by the river; but the 
present Yosemite is by no means an ad- 
equate expression of the whole quantity 
of glacial erosion effected there since 
the beginning of the glacial epoch, or 
even from that point in the period when 
its principal features began to be devel- 
oped, because the walls were being cut 
down on the top simultaneously with 
the deepening of its bottom. We may 
fairly ascribe the formation of the Niag- 
ara gorge to its river, because we find it 
at the upper end engaged in the work 
of its further extension toward Lake 
Erie; and for the same reason we may 
regard glaciers as the workmen that ex- 
cavated Yosemite, for at the heads of 
some of its branches we find small gla- 
ciers engaged in the same kind of exca- 
vation. Merced cafions may be com- 
pared to mortises in the ends of which 
we still find the chisels that cut them, 
though now rusted and worn out. If 
Niagara River should vanish, or be rep- 
resented only by a small brook, the ev- 
idence of the erosion of its gorge would 
still remain in a thousand water - worn 
monuments upon its walls. Nor, since 
Yosemite glaciers have been burned off 
by the sun, is the proof less conclusive 
that in their greater extension they ex- 
cavated Yosemite, for, both in shape 
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and sculpture, every Yosemite rock is a 
glacial monument. 

When we walk the pathways of Yo- 
semite glaciers and contemplate their 
separate works—the mountains they 
have shaped, the cafions they have fur- 
rowed, the rocks they have worn, and 
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broken, and scattered in moraines —on 
reaching Yosemite, instead of being 
overwhelmed as at first with ts uncom- 
pared magnitude, we ask, /s ¢his all? 
wondering that so mighty a concentra- 
tion of energy did not find yet grander 
expression. 





“arr” 


“4' I ? ” 
“That’s me, sir.” 


“Let me see your arm.” 

“Tt’s all right, sir.” 

“ Allright, is it? In my humble opin- 
ion, it’s about as wrong as wrong can 
be.” 

411 looked down at the bruised flesh 
and broken bones he had affirmed to be 
“all right,” with a half-contemptuous 
smile, and then, resigning himself to the 
inevitable, laid quietly watching the white 
hands of the young doctor as he prepar- 
ed splints, bandages, etc., and com- 
menced the work of setting the bone, 
now rendered doubly difficult by the 
swelling of the bruised flesh. 

The light of the setting sun stole into 
the room, illuminating with a sudden 
glory the bare walls and comfortless 
surroundings, and throwing into strong 
relief the two figures which gave life to 
the picture. The doctor’s frank good- 
humored face, slight easy figure, and air 
of careless good- breeding, could not 
have been out of place under any cir- 
cumstances; but the other seemed 
strangely in unison with, and yet in 
contradiction to, his surroundings. His 
muscular frame might have served as a 
model for strength and beauty —a Her- 
cules in a prison-dress! His hands, 
roughened and hardened by toil, had 
been as slender and well-shaped as the 
doctor’s own. His face, bronzed by ex- 
posure to all weathers, was still high- 


bred and refined —aquiline features ; 
clear, brave eyes; and, above all, the 
close-cropped hair of a convict. He 
had that air of reserve, totally distinct 
from rudeness, which only well-bred 
people possess, and which impresses 
even the most vulgar and obtuse. 

Though the sensitive mouth betrayed 
his delicate nervous organization, noth- 
ing could be more stoical than the com- 
posure with which he bore the torture 
he was suffering. 

“Why on earth, man, don’t you say 
something, or cry out?” exclaimed the 
doctor, half impatiently. 

“That’s not my way, sir.” 

Noticing the gathering whiteness 
round his patient’s lips, the doctor has- 
tily poured something in a glass, and, 
bidding him drink it, went quickly on 
with his work. After a few minutes’ si- 
lence, he glanced up suddenly. 

“What's that ?”—pointing to a small 
blue figure on the brawny wrist. 

“That? O! my crest. I did it when 
I was a boy,” said the man, indifferently. 

“Your crest?” 

“Did I say that ?”—and a flush crept 
over his face. ‘‘I must have been dream- 
ing; people do dream sometimes, don’t 
they?” 

The doctor did not answer, but look- 
ed keenly at him, as he turned away his 
head with a short embarrassed laugh. 

“What is your name?” 

“No. 411.” 
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“T don’t mean that; I mean your 
name,” persisted the doctor. 

“Jim Brown.” 

Dr. Harris laughed. “Jim Brown! 
Why don’t you say, Bill Scroggins? 
One name would suit you about as well 
as the other.” 

411 frowned slightly. 
I tell you my name?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” was the 
frank answer; “unless because I want 
you to. That crest on your arm is very 
like my own. I thought perhaps we 
were related.” 

“And if we were? 
own me.” 

“Why not? I’m nota bad fellow in 
my way, neither do I think you are. 
Why shouldn’t I own you?” 

The man raised himself on his arm, 
and looked searchingly in the doctor’s 
face. 

“A convict?” he said, slowly. 

“Well,” said the doctor, dryly, “I 
don’t see much society except convicts, 
at present, and I can’t say but what I 
like them as well as I do those who 
think themselves a good deal better. 
I’ve found out it isn’t always the worst 
that are caught, by any means. I’m a 
‘radical,’ you must know,” he added, 
quaintly, “and very much disapproved 
of by the family.” 

411 looked out into the gathering 
darkness for some minutes, and then 
said, quietly: 

“Well, sir, if you care to hear a con- 
vict’s story, sit down awhile. I’ve nev- 
er told it to any one, and I don’t know 
why I should tell it to you; but the 
mood’s on me, and I might as well talk 
as think, maybe; and then you’ve guess- 
ed my secret partly—at least, you know 
I’m not Jim Brown”—and a smile flash- 
ed across his face. “How old do you 
think I am?” he continued. 

Dr. Harris looked at the powerful 
frame of the man—at the strong, hard 
lines in his face. 


“Why should 


You wouldn’t 


“air.” 
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“Between forty and fifty, I should 
say.” 

“Thirty-six, yesterday. I was twen- 
ty-four the day I was sentenced; a pleas- 
ant way of celebrating one’s birthday, 
wasn’t it? There was a lot of stuff in 
the papers about my ‘youth,’ and my 
being so ‘hardened.’ Did they think I 
was going to beg for mercy?—not I. I’ve 
been out here twelve years now, and I’ve 
escaped twice and been caught again; 
but I’ll try it once more, some time.” 

“You ought not to tell me that,” said 
the doctor, smiling. 

“Why not? They watch me all the 
time, anyway. Just give me some wa- 
ter, will you? Thanks. Well, I ought 
to commence with my name, I suppose. 
It is Edward Tracy. I was the second 
son of a Northumberland squire, who 
had just enough money to keep up the 
place for my brother, and no more. A 
fine old place it was, and the only thor- 
oughly happy days I can look back to 
were spent there. That was when I was 
a boy—home for the holidays, eager 
about cricket and foot-ball, and to whom 
a gun and the range of the rabbit- 
warren were perfect happiness. After 
awhile, it was unpleasant enough. My 
brother —a lazy, good-looking fellow, 
who knew how to ride and to shoot, and 
only that—was the idol of my mother 
and sisters. All deferred to him except 
little Mary, my pet, who used to follow 
me round like a kitten. Poor little girl! 
I wonder if she ever thinks of me now. 
Younger sons in a poor family have a 
hard time of it. I only wonder more 
don’t go to the bad than do. Brought 
up as gentlemen, they are then thrown 
on their own resources, to live by their 
wits, either in some beggarly profession, 
or as hangers-on where there are any 
rich relations. They must put up with 
being snubbed and thrown over, when- 
ever they come in the way—made use 
of and then cast aside; at least, such 
was my experience. I was proud and 
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passionate, and so felt these things more 
than others, I dare say. I wanted to 
go into the army, but my father said he 
couldn’t afford it—I ‘would be always 
getting into debt,’ etc.—and so I was 
apprenticed to a London barrister—a 
great, pompous man, whom I cordially 
detested before a month was out. He 
had a way of aggravating me whenever 
we came in contact that used to make 
me long for an excuse to pitch him 
down-stairs. I believe in presentiments. 
I knew that man would injure me some 
day. I saw more trickery and under- 
hand dealing while in that office than I 
had ever seen in my life before. Mr. 
Pierson was a man of /ac¢, not talent. 
He had gained several good cases, which 
made his reputation, and he had a way 
of making people believe that if black 
was not just white, it was certainly gray, 
which proved very useful to him. 

“TI was about twenty-two when I went 
into Kent for a few weeks, partly on 


business for Mr. Pierson, and partly to 


visit an uncle of mine. Am I tiring 
you, sir, with this long story?” 

“Not at all, Tracy; go on.” 

411 started at the unfamiliar name, 
which the doctor slightly emphasized. 
His breath came quickly, and his voice 
was husky when he spoke again: 

“Would you think, now, that a man 
could hear his own name so seldom, 
that when it was spoken as you spoke 
mine, it could make the past come back 
like a great wave, almost blotting out 
the present? I haven’t heard my name 
for more than ten years,” he went on, 
musingly. “I don’t wonder it sounds 
Strange to me. It was in the summer 
when I went to Kent; the time for ‘fall- 
ing in love,’ as it is called, and, of course, 
I did it. I don’t wonder at myself, even 
now, when I remember all that has pass- 
ed. We were thrown very much togeth- 
er. Lucy was an orphan, living with a 
rich maiden aunt, whose place adjoined 
my uncle’s. I had always a fondness 
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for playing the part of protector; and 
she was a clinging, dependent little 
thing, with long golden curls and a del- 
icate pink-and-white daisy face. I had 
never cared for any girl before, and from 
the first I loved her madly. It’s the 
‘old, old story,’ and I needn’t make a 
fool of myself again by telling it to you. 
Before I went back to town, we had ex- 
changed rings, and she had promised 
to love me through eternity. A lengthy 
eternity it proved! 

“Our engagement was to remain a2 
secret until I should become a grea 
lawyer, and then I was to claim het 
This was Lucy’s idea. I wanted to 
speak to her aunt, but she begged me 
not, giving a dozen different reasons for 
my silence. I believe, even then, she 
thought it best not to bind herself too 
closely ; but, of course, I never suspect- 
ed this, for, with all my faults, I had al- 
ways been perfectly honest and truthful. 
In the winter, Mr. Pierson told me that 
the business I had been attending to 
had now to be completed, and that he 
was going down himself. I was, of 
course, very anxious to go, but he did 
not give me the chance. Lucy met him 
at a couple of dinners, and, from what 
she said, I knew he had been very at- 
tentive to her. He was a good-looking 
man, about forty, and could make him- 
self very agreeable when he chose to do 
so. I wrote to Lucy immediately, tell- 
ing her what I thought of him. She re- 
plied, accusing me of being jealous, and 
saying she was sure I was prejudiced 
against Mr. Pierson, who had spoken 
very highly of me, and to whom I found 
she had confided the whole story of our 
engagement. I was very angry, and 
wrote rather harshly to her, I fancy, for 
I remember she told me I ‘did not love 
her as I once did.’ That was our first 
quarrel and was soon made up, and for 
a few weeks we corresponded as usual. 
Mr. Pierson returned to London, but 
went back again to Kent in a week or 





two. He said he was collecting evi- 
dence for an important case. 

“Soon I noticed that Lucy’s letters 
grew shorter and shorter, and finally 
one came saying that she ‘had been 
thinking over our foolish engagement, 
and as there was no prospect of my be- 
ing able to support her, she had come 
to the conclusion that for the sake of us 
both it had better be broken.’ 

“T know every word of that cool, heart- 
less letter now. One remembers such 
things. Very soon after, I heard of her 
engagement to Mr. Pierson. I was a 
gentleman, and he was a snob; but he 
had money, and I hadn’t.” 

“*What’s a gentleman born? Is it 
shillin’s an’ pence?’” quoted the doc- 
tor, softly. 

“Eh !—what’s that?” 

“Only a quotation from Zhe York- 
Shire Farmer; go on.” 

“Well, of course I was furious, but 


what good did that do me? I thought 
if I only had money, I would find some 
means of revenge; but money was just 


what I hadn’t got. About that time, I 
met a man calling himself St. John. He 
was clever and well educated, and seem- 
ed to read all my wild, restless longings 
at a glance. He led me on from bad to 
worse, till it ended in forgery; then he 
turned king’s evidence, and I was lock- 
ed ap. I was always very strong, and 
finding one of the bars loose, I wrenched 
it out, and dropped from my window one 
dark night and escaped. On my way 
to the sea, I met this man—St. John. I 
might have got off if I could have let 
him alone, but I couldn’t. I stopped 
him; he taunted me with my disgrace ; 
told me that Mr. Pierson had known of 
the plan laid to ruin me. ‘The young 
lady throwing you over was a prime 
trump in our hand,’ he added, with a 
leer. I warned him to be silent; but he, 
as if blind to his danger, exasperated 
me in every way possible. I grappled 
with him, and remembering a trick I 
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had learned at school, soon threw him. 
My hands were on his throat. A half- 
minute more, and the earth would have 
been rid of one sordid wretch; but his 
cries had been heard by some men ina 
neighboring field, and I was overpower- 
ed. This man—a ruined gamester, once 
a gentleman — had changed me from an 
honest, honorable lad, to a felon, and 
then, disregarding the ‘honor’ which is 
said to exist even ‘among thieves,’ threw 
me over to save himself. I would be 
content to give five years of my life— 
nay, more, I would be content to add 
five years to my life—could it purchase 
that one half-minute of which I was 
robbed. 

“ My family disowned me, and made no 
attempt even to procure counsel for me. 
All forsook me except little Mary, from 
whom I got a tear-stained letter inclos- 
ing a five- pound note, her quarterly al- 
lowance, and telling me that she would 
never forget me. My father had forbid- 
den any of them to write to me, or even 
mention my name; but Mary had dis- 
obeyed him. ‘It can’t be wrong to write 
to you, dear,’ she said, ‘for you are my 
own brother, always.’ 

“There was a flaw in the evidence, 
which my counsel took advantage of, 
but Mr. Pierson worked against him 
privately, collecting evidence for the 
crown, and I was convicted. Heaven 
grant there may not be many poor 
wretches who leave old England with 
the feelings with which I left it. If I 
had had the opportunity, I would have 
put an end to my miserable existence. 
I was taken in a cab, strongly guarded, 
from the jail to the wharf. We passed 
one of the parks on our way. I had 
been in prison some time, and the fresh 
green grass, the trees, the flowers, had 
never looked so beautiful as now, when 
I knew I was looking on them for the 
last time. I thought of the hedge-rows 
white with blossoms, in Northumber- 
land ; the larks singing overhead ; Mary 
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perhaps in our favorite nook in the 
orchard, weeping bitter tears as a last 
good-by to ‘her handsome Teddy,’ as 
she fondly called me. No wonder my 
heart swelled when I thought of those 
who in the sight of God were guilty of 
my crime. 

“ As we went down the dock, a child 
passed us with a bunch of cowslips. 
Just two years before, I had gathered 
them for Lucy in the green Kentish 
lanes! The child looked up wistfully, 
as I passed; presently she ran after us, 
and put her cowslips in my hand. That 
was the drop too much in the cup already 
full; to save my life, I could not have 
kept back the tears which rolled over 
my cheeks. I was handcuffed, but one 
of my guards thrust a handkerchief into 
my hand, with a few cheering words 
gruffly said. That touch of sympathy, 
and the child’s gift, saved me from utter 
despair. That was the last I saw of 
England. My life-here has been the 


same, day after day, except the few 
nights I spent in the bush, the two 
times I got off. They mostly let me 


alone now. I keep by myself, and I’ve 
never told a word of this before. I had 
almost forgotten I wasn’t ‘Jim Brown,’ 
until to-day. Did you hear how I hurt 
my arm?” 

“One of the men told me you were 
helping to raise a heavy stone, and that 
you let the lever slip in some way, and 
so got your arm crushed.” 

“That’s true, as far as it goes ; a gang 
of us were working on the road when a 
carriage passed. I looked up as I step- 
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ped out of the way, and who do you 
think I saw?— Lucy and her husband ! 
She was looking just the same as ever, 
only prouder. I was so near I could 
have touched her dress. She looked 
calmly at me—I was only a convict, 
covered with the dust from her carriage 
wheels. If she had recognized me, the 
color would have faded a little from her 
pink cheeks, I think. I wonder if she 
remembers the letter I wrote her, before 
I was transported? I told her some 
home truths then. She knows who to 
blame for my wasted—worse than wast- 
ed — life. 

“Twelve years didn’t seem much to 
me. I looked after the carriage like one 
stunned. The lever slipped from my 
hand—you saw my arm. I didn’t think 
of it, until I found I couldn’t lift it. Mr. 
Pierson has got some high appointment 
here, some one said. Of course his 
wife will be fé¢ed and flattered. I won- 
der how she would like to be reminded 
of that summer in Kent. How would 
she look if I should stop her carriage, 
and remind her of the time she swore 
Yo love me forever, or how often her 
bright head has rested on my shoulder. 
I can feel the thrill of her soft lips yet 
on my cheek. There, that’s all. Do 
you believe in justice? I don’t. The 
cause of evil should be attacked; now, 
it is only the victim. That woman is 
more guilty to-day than I. She drove 
me mad—and yet she rides by in_ her 
carriage, respected and admired; while 
I, in my prison dress, can never be any- 
thing but what I am—4I1.” 
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A SONG OF THE SUMMER WIND. 


Balmily, balmily, summer wind, 
Sigh through the mountain - passes, 
Over the sleep of the beautiful deep, 
Over the woods’ green masses ; 
Ripple the grain of valley and plain, 
And the reeds and the river grasses! 


How many songs, O summer wind, 
How many songs you know, 

Of fair, sweet things in your wanderings, 
As over the earth you go— 

To the Norland bare and bleak, from where 
The red south roses blow. 


Where the red south blossoms blow, O wind, 
(Sing low to me, low and stilly !) 

And the golden green of the citrons lean 
To the white of the saintly lily ; 

Where the sun-rays drowse in the orange - boughs, 


(Sing, sing, for the heart grows chilly!) 
And the belted bee hangs heavily 
In rose and daffodilly. 


I know a song, O summer wind, 
A song of a willow -tree: 

Soft as the sweep of its fringes deep 

In languorous swoons of tropic noons, 
But sad as sad can be! 

Yet I would you might sing it, summer wind, 
I would you might sing it me. 


(O, tremulous, musical murmur of leaves! 
O mystical melancholy 

Of waves that call from the far sea -wall!— 
Shall I render your meaning wholly 

Ere the day shall wane to the night again, 
And the stars come, slowly, slowly?) 


I would you might sing me, summer wind, 
A song of a little chamber: 

Sing soft, sing low, how the roses grow 
And the starry jasmines clamber ; 

Through the emerald rifts how the moonlight drifts, 
And the sunlight’s mellow amber. 


Sing of a hand in the fluttering leaves, 
Like a wee white bird in its nest; 
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Of a white hand twined in the leaves to find 
A bloom for the fair young breast. 

Sing of my love, my little love, 
My snow -white dove in her nest, 

As she looks through the fragrant jasmine leaves 
Into the wasting west. 


Tenderly, tenderly, summer wind, 
With murmurous word - caresses, 

O, wind of the south, to her beautiful mouth 
Did you cling with your balmy kisses— 
Flutter and float o’er the white, white throat, 

And ripple the golden tresses? 


‘“* The long year groweth from green to gold,’” 
Saith the song of the. willow - tree ; 
“My tresses cover, my roots enfold.”” 
O, summer wind, sing it me! 
Lorn and dreary, sad and weary, 
‘As lovers that parted be — 
But sweet as the grace of a fair young face 
I never again may see! 
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AN INDIAN LEGEND OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


EARLY two years ago there ap- 

peared in the OVERLAND MONTH- 
Ly an aboriginal account of the origin of 
fire. We were then in Washington Ter- 
ritory, and I inquired of Katy, a Nis- 
qually Indian, what their theory was. 
In reply, she gave me this story; and if 
the reader can place before him, instead 
of the silent page, a comely, brown- 
cheeked girl, low- browed, and with 
straight, black hair—straighter than any 
but an Indian’s—hanging in two braids, 
he will see Katy as she looked that sum- 
mer afternoon, her cheeks aglow, and 
her shy, dark eyes luminous with inter- 
est in her story. 


The natives of Washington Territory 
say that many, many generations ago— 
as remote as the “once upon a time” 
of fairy days —two Indian girls sat, one 
evening, 


“ Watching the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight.” 


Of all the glittering multitude, two 
stars—one red, one white—shining with 
peculiar brightness, attracted their at- 


tention. One said, “The red is my 
star;’? and the other, “The white is 
mine;” and they looked at them, and 
talked about them a long time. The 
night waned, and they went into the 
lodge. While they slept, these stars 
that they had chosen, assuming human 
forms, descended and bore their brides 
toa country strange and beautiful. Here 
to one of them was born a wonderful 
child—none other, indeed, than the 
moon. In defiance of all our ideas of 
its feminine claims and attributes, it was 
also a boy. Everybody who saw him 
envied his mother, and coveted the love- 
ly baby. 

A woodpecker, as he went to and fro 
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through the woods to his work—they 
made all the canoes in those days, shap- 
ing and hollowing them with their beaks 
—saw the child and became so attached 
to it that he stole it. With fire he had 
hurriedly hollowed an immense cedar 
“stick” —a tree these Indians call a 
stick, and its bark is “stick-skin.” He 
lined it with mats woven of rushes, and 
over these he spread soft skins; and not 
daring to take his stolen treasure home, 
he hid it here. 

One day, when he and his wife were 
out together, they stopped at this tree, 
and she, just as he had hoped she would, 
insisted on taking the little fellow home. 
He was then about two years old. They 
had one daughter, the Lark—a naughty, 
naughty girl—and when the boy grew 
older she was very jealous of him, and 
was constantly troubling him and trying 
to bring him into disgrace. Every day 
she would aggravatingly dance about 
him and say, “Shoot me—shoot me!” 
Finally he did, and wounded her thumb. 
Then she turned upon him and told him 
he was not her brother—he was “child 
of a stick;” a disparaging allusion to 
his hiding-place in the tree. He asked 
her who told her; she replied, her own 
tum -tum (mind) told her. He looked 
at her, then at himself; then at her 
mother and at himself; at her father 
and at himself again; and their resem- 
blance to one another and his entire dis- 
similarity to them, confirmed her story. 
He made up his mind he would live no 
longer with them, and ran away into the 
forest. After wandering a long distance, 
he heard a great many little girls sing- 
ing. He was tired, lonely, and dispirit- 
ed, and he wished himself a berry that 
they might eat it, and then he would be 
gone; or that he was a flower, that they 
would gather it, and it would fade and 
perish. He became neither berry nor 
flower; but when he wished he might 
be a dog, he was suddenly transformed 
into one, and, bounding among the girls, 
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joined in their frolics. They were de- 
lighted with his beauty, gracefulness, 
and intelligence, and crowded about 
him; but he would allow only one hand 
to caress his silky head. He became 
the constant playfellow and companion 
of the ¢yee’s (chief's) daughter. He was 
very dainty, and would never touch the 
common fare of the other canines, nor 
would he eat if it were thrown to him. 
His mistress praised and petted his dig- 
nity, and fed him on his own special 
trencher. 

At last she married, though she nev- 
er saw her mysterious bridegroom until 
evening, nor imagined that he and her 
playfellow through the day were iden- 
tical. Of the four, children that were 
born to them, three were dogs— more 
beautiful than any that were ever seen, 
but, after all, only dogs. The youngest 
was a girl, with a face and form half 
dog, half human. The poor ‘yee, mor- 
tified at such abnormal descendants, ban- 
ished daughterand grandchildren. They 
went down near the sea and made them 
a wigwam of mats. 

One evening, when the mother was 
out digging clams, she heard loud laugh- 
ter and talking of men, and when she 
came in she asked who had been there. 
The girl, who was the only one that 
could talk, told her mother that while she 
was away the three dogs were changed 
into men; that her “papa” (the Indians 
always accent the fst syllable) took the 
little brown pussissies (blankets) off from 
them all and from himself, and they talk- 
ed and laughed until she came back, 
bidding the little girl watch and tell 
them when she saw her. So she told 
the child to say she was far off—“Si-ah, 
si-ah” —very far; and she went down 
again to the beach for clams. 

When she heard the laughing and 
singing, she left the pine-knot blazing 
as though she still were there, and by 
a roundabout course stole close up to 
the lodge. 
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The father kept asking the child if 
her mother was coming, and she con- 
stantly replied, “No, she is far off; she 


is not coming.” And so, in the midst 
of their revels, she peeped in and saw 
four handsome braves and her pretty 
girl, and in a corner near her the five 
little brown skins, lying tn a heap. 

She slipped stealthily in and threw 
them on the fire, and that dispelled the 
enchantment that had disguised her hus- 
band and children. 

When the ¢yee came to visit them, 
he found four bright black-eyed grand- 
children, and his son-in-law, a noble- 
looking man, of high tribal relations. 

Meanwhile, at home, the Moon’s moth- 
er bewailed year after year the mysteri- 
ous loss of her son. She wept over his 
empty little bed till it was so wet she 
wrung from it a flood, and that became 
the Sun, who lived with her to comfort 
her. She sent many messengers to try 
to find the Moon, but the forests were 
full of giants and evil spirits, who killed 
each one she sent. 

One day a blue-jay came to her and 
told her he knew where her son was, 
and if she would give him a little blue 
blanket he would tell the Moon his moth- 
er was alive, and would bring him to her. 
She gave him the brightest Ausszssy she 
could find, and any one who has seen 
the vivid plumage of the blue-birds in 
Washington Territory will know the ex- 

ceeding beauty of her gift. 
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She told him of the tragical fate of 
every messenger she had sent, but he 
cocked his little head, spread his wings, 
and soared above the towering trees, 
where the evil spirits had no power over 
him. He held his airy way safely till 
he reached the lodge he sought. The 
Moon understood all languages—the 
squirrels, the insects, and the birds had 
no secrets from him—and when the jay 
twittered at his door, he rose and fol- 
lowed him. They went unharmed until 
they heard a distant roaring. As they 
drew nearer, they saw five men towering 
fiercely in their path. They were sing- 
ing with strong, clear voices, and as they 
sung terrible flames poured out of their 
throats, and the trees about them shriv- 
eled and crackled with the heat. They 
could not go through the woods, for the 
fire followed them there; they plunged 
into the water, and that was so hot that 
all the fish died, and the travelers were 
very glad to hurry out of the seething 
element. 

The jay, who appears to have been a 
tamanawis, or guardian spirit to the 
Moon, after fluttering back and forth, 
told him to lie down in the road, and the 
five men would pass over him, leaving 
him unharmed. The two then went 
triumphantly on, without further advent- 
ure, till they came to the Moon’s old 
home, and received a joyful welcome 
from his mother, the Thea of aboriginal 
mythology. 
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HEY were a sad people, those old 
Norse forefathers of ours. Their 
Christianity was sad, their minsters sad ; 
there are few sadder, though few grand- 
er, buildings than a Norman church. 
And yet, perhaps, their Christianity did 
not make them sad. It was but the oth- 
er and the healthier side of that sadness 
which they had as heathens. Read 
which you will of the old Sagas—hea- 
then or half-Christian—the Eyrbiggia, 
Viga Glum, Burnt Niall, Grettir the 
Strong, and, above all, Snorro Sturles- 
son’s Heimskringla itself—the Homer 
of the North, as he has well been called 
—and you will see at once how sad they 
are. There is in the old Sagas none 
of that enjoyment of 'ife which shines 
out everywhere in Greek poetry, even 
through its deepest tragedies. Not in 
complacency with Nature’s beauty, but 
only in the fierce struggle with her 
wrath, does the Norseman feel pleas- 
ure. Nature to him was not—as in Mr. 
Longfellow’s exquisite poem—the kind 
old nurse, to take him on her knee, and 
whisper to him, ever anew, the story 
without anend. She was a weird witch- 
wife, mother of storm-demons and frost- 
giants, who must be fought with steadily, 


warily, wearily, over dreary heaths, and. 


snow-capped fells, and rugged nesses, 
and tossing sounds, and away into the 
boundless sea—or who could live? — 
until he got hardened, in the fight, into 
ruthlessness of need and greed. The 
poor strip of flat strath, plowed and re- 
plowed again, in the short summer days, 
would yield no more; or wet harvests 
spoiled the crops, or heavy snows starv- 
ed the cattle. And so the Norseman 
launched his ships when the lands were 
sown in spring, and went forth to pil- 


lage, or to trade, as luck would have— 
to “‘summerled,” as he himself called it 
—and came back, if he ever came back, 
in autumn to the women, to help at har- 
vest-time—with blood upon his hand. 

But had he remained at home, blood 
would have been there still. Three out 
of four of them had been mixed up in 
some man-slaying, or had some blood- 
feud to avenge, among their own kin. 
The whole of Scandinavia — Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Orkney, and the rest 
—remind me ever of that terrible pict- 
ure of the great Norse painter, Tidde- 
man, in which two splendid youths, lash- 
ed together in true Norse duel fashion, 
by the waist, are hewing each other to 
death with the short axe, about some 
hot words over their ale. The loss of 
life—and that of the most gallant of the 
young — must have been enormous. If 
the vitality of the race had not been even 
more enormous, they must have destroy- 
ed each other—as the Red Indians have 
done — off the face of the earth. They 
lived, these Norsemen, not to live; they 
lived to die. But what cared they? 
Death—what was death to them? What 
it was to the Jomsburger Viking, who, 
when led out to executiou, said to the 
headsman: “Die? With all pleasure. 
We used to question in Jomsburg, wheth- 
er a man felt when his head was off. 
Now I shall know. But if I do, take 
care; for I shall smite thee with my 
knife. And meanwhile, spoil not this 
long hair of mine. It is so beautiful.” 

But, O! what waste. What might 
not these men have done, if they had 
sought peace, not war?—if they had 
learned, a few centuries sooner, to do 
justly, and love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with their God? 
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And yet one loves them, blood-stain- 
ed as they are. Your own poets —men 
brought up under circumstances, under 
ideas, the most opposite to theirs—love 
them, and can not help it. And why? 
It is not merely for their bold daring ; it 
is not merely for their stern endurance ; 
nor again that they had in them that 
shift and thrift, those steady and com- 
mon-sense business habits, which made 
their noblest men not ashamed to go on 
voyages of merchandise. Nor is it again 
that grim humor—humor as of the mod- 
ern Scotch—which so often flashes out 
into an actual jest; but more usually un- 
derlies, unspoken, all their deeds. Is it 
not rather that these men are our fore- 
fathers? That their blood runs in the 
veins of perhaps three men out of four 
in any general assembly, whether in 
America or in Britain—often, too, in 
Ireland, also? Startling as the asser- 
tion may be, I believe it to be strictly 
true. 

Be that as it may, I can not read the 
stories of your western men—the writ- 
ings of Bret Harte or Colonel John Hay, 
for instance —without feeling at every 
turn that here are the old Norse alive 
again, beyond the very ocean which they 
first crossed 850 years ago. 

Let me try to prove my point, and 
end with a scrap from an old Saga. 

It is just thirty years before the Nor- 
man conquest of England; the evening 
of the battle of Sticklestead. St. Olaf’s 
corpse is still lying unburied on the hill- 
side. The reforming and Christian King 
of Norway has fallen in the attempt to 
force Christianity and despotism on the 
conservative and half-heathen party — 
the free Bonders, or yeomen - farmers. 
Thormod, his poet—the man, as his 
name means, of Thunder-mood—has 
been standing to the end, though sore 
wounded, in the ranks, and at last has 
an arrow in his left side. He breaks off 
the shaft, and thus goes up, when all is 
lost, to a farm where is a great barn full 
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of wounded. One Kimbe comes out — 
a man of the opposite, or Bonder, party. 
“There is great howling and screamifg 
in there,” he says. “King Olaf’s men 
fought bravely enough ; but it is a shame 
brisk young lads can not bear their 
wounds. On what side wert thou in 
the fight?” “On the best side,” says 
the beaten Thormod. Kimbe sees that 
Thormod has a gold bracelet on his 
arm. “Thou art surely a king’s man. 
Give me thy gold ring, and I will hide 
thee, ere the Bonders kill thee.” 

Thormod said: “Take it if thou canst 
get it. I have lost that which is worth 
more;” and he stretched out his left 
hand, and Kimbe tried to take it. But 
Thormod, swinging his sword, cut off 
Kimbe’s hand; and itis said he behaved 
no better over his wound than those he 
had been blaming. 

Then Thormod went into the barn; 
and after he had sung his song there in 
praise of his dead king, he went into an 
inner room, where was a fire, and water 
warming, and a handsome girl binding 
up men’s wounds. And he sat down 
by the door, and one said to him: “ Why 
art thou so dead pale? Why dost thou 
not call for the leech?” Then sung 
Thormod: 

“Tam not blooming; and the fair 
And slender maiden loves to care 
For blooming youths. Few care for me, 
With Fenri’s gold medal I can’t fee—” 
and so forth—improvising, after the old 
Norse fashion. 

Then Thormod got up and went to 
the fire, and stood and warmed himself. 
And the nurse-girl said to him, “Go 
out, man, and bring some of the split 
fire-wood which lies outside the door.” 
He went out, and brought an armful of 
wood, and threw it down. Then the 
nurse-girl looked him in the face, and 
said: “ Dreadful pale is this man. Why 
art thou so?” Then sung Thormod: 


“Thou wonderest, sweet bloom, at me, 
A man so hideous to see, 
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The arrow-drift o’ertook me, girl; 

A fine-ground arrow in the whirl 
Went through me; and I feel the dart 
Sits, lovely lass, too near my heart.” 


The girl said, “ Let me see thy wound.” 
Then Thormod sat down, and the girl 
saw his wounds, and that which was in 
his side, and saw that there was a piece 
of iron in it, but could not tell where it 
had gone. Inastone pot she had leeks 
and other herbs, and boiled them, and 
gave the wounded men of it toeat. But 
Thormod said, “Take it away. I have 
no appetite now for my broth.” Then 
she took a great pair of tongs and tried 
to pull out the iron; but the wound was 
swelled, and there was too little to lay 
hold of. Now said Thormod, “Cut in 
so deep that thou canst get at the iron, 
and give me the tongs.” She did as 
he said. Then took Thormod the gold 
bracelet off his hand, and gave it to the 
nurse-girl, and bade her do with it what 
she liked. 


“It is a good man’s gift,” said he. 
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“King Olaf gave me the ring this morn- 
ing.” 

Then Thormod took the tongs, and 
pulled the iron out. But on the iron 
was a barb, on which hung flesh from 
the heart—some red, some white. When 
he saw that, he said, “ The king has fed 
us well. I am fat, even to the heart’s 
roots.” And so leaned back, and was 
dead. 


I shall not insult your intelligence by 
any comment, or even epithet, of my 
own. I shall but ask you—Was not this 
man your kinsman? Does not the story 
sound—allowing for all change of man- 
ners, as weil as of time and place—like 
a scene out of your own Bret Harte or 
Colonel John Hay’s writings—a scene 
of the dry humor, the rough heroism of 
your own Far West? Yes. As long 
as you have your Fim Bludsos and Tom 
Flynns of Virginia, the old Norse blood 
is surely not extinct, and the old Norse 
spirit is not dead. 
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Charles Kingsley. 

One of the best results of the iron road to 
this ‘‘new world beyond the new world,’’ as 
Charles Kingsley calls California, has been 
the bringing hither of some of the finest cult- 
ure and most observing mind of the old 
world. At first we had a rush of bagmen 
and politicians, who came to advance com- 
mercial or ambitious projects, reinforced by a 
class of literary tourists who were constantly 
re-discovering America and writing us up as 
a naturalist would a new genus or species, 
except that they usually lacked the precision 
and accuracy of scientific description. Lat- 
terly we have been glad to welcome visitors 
of a more discriminating and judicial kind, 
who come to gratify a wise curiosity or in a 
spirit of earnest inquiry, and who represent 
to us some of the best traits of that civiliza- 


tion whose advance couriers we have been on 
the Pacific. It has been a privilege to hear 
and talk with Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
most original and independent thinker of 
America; and, quite recently, with Charles 
Kingsley, one of the most original and nerv- 
ous writers of England. Although the au- 
thor of Hypatia and Alton Locke came here 
mainly for rest and recreation, he has de- 
lighted his many readers by delivering sev- 
eral of his finest lectures, the repose and 
culture evinced by which have been in grate- 
ful contrast to much of the ‘popular lect- 
ure’’ business, so called. He has received 
agreeable impressions of our border land, 
where he is delighted to find a fresh and vig- 
orous society, moving ahead under the wor- 
thiest and highest impulse of modern thought. 
Doubtless he has corrected by observation on 
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the spot some of the general misapprehen- 
sions concerning California, which have been 
confirmed, if not partly created, by the par- 
tial views of Bret Harte, who, finding the 
vices of our young community more pict- 
uresque and dramatic than its virtues, has 
made them predominant in his attractive fic- 
tions and poems, much to our disparage- 
ment. As a result of such correction, we 
may hope to hear from Mr. Kingsley, after 
his return to England, not fulsome praise, 
but juster criticism than has often reached us 
from returned tourists. Meanwhile, the read- 
ers of the OVERLAND will be glad to see a 
characteristic communication from his pen in 
this number of the magazine, consisting of 
the closing portion of his lecture on the Norse- 
men. By the tender of this article this emi- 
nent English author expresses gracefully the 
sympathy between the literature of both coun- 
tries, which is growing more and more cor- 
dial. He will take with him across the con- 
tinent and the Atlantic the hearty good-will 
of California. 


The Little Glove. 


Entering my office one day some years 
ago, I found a child’s glove on my writing- 
table. I kept and still retain the glove, 
never having ascertained who was the owner. 
That little glove vexed my thought until I 
wrote about it, imitating the act of the woman 
who married her suitor to get rid of him: 


A little glove lies on my table! 
How came it, nor whose can I think ; 
Yet fancy how beauteous the fingers 
That filled it, flesh pearly and pink ; 


Round, dimpled, and chubby with childhood, 
Fat, flexible, downy, and fresh— 

Until my own fingers seem feeling 
The warm, velvet touch of the flesh. 


Nails—rose-petals, spotless and tender, 
Fresh-sprouted from calyxine sheath ; 

Translucent, with hints of the blushes 
Of blood ing purely b h 


Fair fingers that lawlessly wander 
Unchecked o’er warm pillows like down, 

Where none others scatheless may trespass, 
Though monarchs of sceptre and crown. 





In fancy I see them in motion, 
As tendrils feel out for the sun ; 

And, musing, I wonder what fortune 
The Fates for those fingers have spun. 


What evil shall be their temptation, 
What influence model their chart ; 

What joys will elude them in grasping, 
What hopes, ere they seize them, depart ? 


Are they of a hand that will linger 
Some day in another’s, until 

The depths of his spirit shall answer 
Her touch with love’s feverish thrill ? 


e 
Are they of a hand that in battle 
Shall grasp the fierce falchion’s hilt, 
And where are now dimples of childhood, 


Be clots of the blood it has spilt? 





Or write like Lycurgus and Solon 
The laws that shall nations control, 
Or fashion the songs that shall rule them 
With verses that capture the soul? 


What fortune is waiting its cunning, 
What fate, or what destiny grand 

Is locked in the safe of the future 
Whose key is that innocent hand ? 


That hand! will it beckon the erring 
Away from the dangerous path ; 
Or strew gilded lies in the highways 

That lead to remediless wrath ? 


Or shall it when hurricanes threaten 
The laboring ship to o’erwhelm, 

Give courage and hope to the fearful 
Who see its firm grasp of the helm? 


Or will it o’er subjects admiring 
Reign queenlike, whose sceptered decrees 
Are tones which those flexible fingers 
Evoke as they float o’er the keys? 


That hand! how my spirit is weaving 
With whimsical shuttle of brain, 

Its woof to the warp that the future 
May draw from Fate’s possible skein. 


I see it, like Borgia’s, commingling 
The draught of the poisonous cup ; 
Or stretched forth to succor the erring, 

And lift the fall’n wanderer up. 


It threats from the pulpit and forum, 
It awes with its pose of command ; 

And crime shrinks and trembles beholding 
The sweep of that eloquent hand. 


A sister of mercy, it comforts 
And lightens the heart of its care ; 
Through love teaching faith to the dying, 
Through faitk grafting hope on despair. 


Round, dimpled, and chubby with childhood, 
In exquisite harmony planned, 

Who fifty years hence will remember 
The beauty now gracing that hand? 


Perhaps then, toil-hardened and withered, 
And cramped with its labors well done, 
’Twill tremble ere fate snaps asunder 
The thread-it long wearily spun. 
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And then ?—let my fancy be quiet; 
And faith—the dark avenue spanned— 
May joyfully see its waved welcome 
To heaven, from that luminous hand. 
Frank Soute. 


Stoddard in Rome. 

We have received the following pleasant 
words from Charles Warren Stoddard, dated 
Rome, April 26th, 1874: 

*“T am just back in my room trying to 
keep out of the sunshine that has grown too 
hot for me these last three days. I should 
not have turned out, but that the occasion 
was a special one. It was, in brief, a very 
swell dinner given at the American College 
(one of the feeders of the Propaganda) to 
Cardinal Franchi. His eminence is one of 
the handsomest of men, and, as he received 
us in turn with a grace which is not only 
clerical but entirely Catholic, I thought him 
one of the most magnetic of his kind; in 
truth, his Holiness is the only exception I 
can make at this moment. He said all sorts 
of delightful things in French, and had much 
of the Pope’s overflowing humor and won- 
derfully responsive spirit that fascinates ev- 
eryone who comes under its influence. There 
were many distinguished churchmen there— 
an archbishop, a monseigneur, friars of or- 
ders (black, white, and gray), professors from 
the Propaganda, and a few civilians, who 
looked like picked chickens in their claw- 
hammer coats, for the robes of the clergy 
were ample and characteristic. The cardi- 
nal, for instance, wore a mantle of rose - col- 
ored silk that swept the floor, and on his 
head was the little skull-cap looking like an 
enormous rose-leaf. He sat in a gilded chair 
at table, surrounded by the most distinguish- 
ed, and we then sprinkled ourselves on ei- 
ther hand, the Church and the world being 
represented about two to one ; but we shook 
hands over champagne and ices, and had the 
jolliest sort of atime. The feed was excel- 
lent and the wine of the best; good Catho- 
lics always have good wine. There were 
lots of young fellows in long robes (all Amer- 
icans, though none of them from California), 
and all sprouting for the Church. You would 
have thought I had taken orders myself if 
you could have seen the brotherly way some 
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of those novitiates and I nodded to each oth- 
er over our glasses! After the ices and the 
fruits, we all repaired to the parlor overlook- 
ing a charming garden full of birds and fount- 
ains, and there we had coffee and pousse café 
and the merriest sort of a gossip. There was 
not a woman inside the walls, and yet we 
managed to be civil, and the conversation 
did not lag either. It was a roomful of 
learned men, and students, with very dis- 
similar and strongly marked faces, and a 
combination of nationalities and dress such 
as could not easily be mustered on short no- 
tice outside of Rome. 

“Do not ask me to say aught of Rome 
just now. When I get to Venice, I will do 
some Maga work. I have a nestful of good 
eggs, but I can not afford to sit long enough 
to hatch them. We saw at the college some 
of the original designs of Overbeck, the Ger- 
man devotional painter ; the lines of the car- 
toons looked faint and shadowy as if they 
were dying, or slowly returning to dust with 
the hand that fashioned them. On my way 
home I passed the fountain of Trevi, where 
Miriam saw her model’s shadow in the wa- 
ter, just as Corinne saw that of Lord Nevil. 
Just round the corner is Hilda’s Tower ; and 
when I went into it, the other day, I saw 
where some one had scribbled on the wall 
with a lead - pencil, ‘ Hilda — Doves— Ken- 
yon.’ 

**I daily pass the church (it is my parish 
church) of SS. Laurentii et Lucinz, the scene 
of the baptism and marriage of Pompilio in 
Browning’s Ring and the Book, and where 
the bodies of her parents were exposed aft- 
er the murder. Nicholas Poussin is buried 
there, and has a monument erected by Cha- 
teaubriand. Over the high altar is that glo- 
rious crucifixion by Guido Reni, Do you 
know these associations and the pictures are 
so thick in this old city that one grows utter- 
ly indifferent tothem. By and by they will 
come back to me, when I am home again in 
the land that I love more and more the more 
I have the opportunity of comparing it with 
other lands. Then I shall reverence Rome, 
and dream about it, and perhaps make verses 
on it; and, to confess the whole truth, that 
will be much finer and more enjoyable than 
being on the spot.”’ 
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Literary Notes. 

—The University is about to graduate a 
class of twenty-four scholars who have com- 
pleted a four years’ course of study. One of 
these scholars is a young lady. Already the 
breezes are full of the topics of Commence- 
ment days. A new feature has been intro- 
duced into the closing exercises of the year. 
In addition to the usual distribution of Com- 
mencement parts, every person in the gradu- 
ating class is required to prepare and publicly 
present a thesis of some literary or scientific 
theme in which he is especially interested. 
Five successive Fridays are set apart for the 
reading of these themes, which are announced 
in the programme under the five groups or 
colleges to which they belong—Letters, Agri- 
culture, Mechanics, Engineering, and Chem- 
istry. The blending of practical scientific 
work with literary and scientific culture, 
which is a distinguishing feature of the Uni- 
versity, is seen in the list of subjects. In the 
College of Letters we have, ‘*‘Roman Col- 
onization,’’ ‘*Communism,”’ ** Newspapers,” 
‘*The Prospective Literature of California,” 
** Ancient Art,’ ‘* The Macedonian Power,”’ 
**Technical Education in California,’’ etc. 
In the scientific colleges we have, ‘* Social 
Development of the San Joaquin Valley,’’ 
‘**Preservation of Timber,’ ‘‘ Analysis of a 
Proposed Bridge at the University Site,” 
**Water Supply of the University,” ‘‘ Fara- 
day on Induction,’’ ‘*The Spectroscope in 
Quantitative Analysis,’’ and ‘‘Analysis of So- 
noma Wines.’’ There is a wide range from 
the ‘* Rise of the Macedonian Power’? to the 
**Wines of Sonoma!’’ The theses are to be 
followed by the formal Commencement, 22d 
July. 

—Ex-Governor S. G. Arnold, ot rhode 
Island, author of an excellent history of that 
State, writes to Bishop Kip an expression of 
the interest excited by the latter’s translation 
of ** The Rhode Island Privateer,’’ from the 
“Lettres Edifiantes” of the Jesuit missiona- 
ries, and announces that the paper has been 
read before the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, and will be included in its publica- 
tions. Governor Arnold adds these interest- 
ing notes : 

“ Privateering was extensively carried on during 


the almost incessant wars with Spain and France in 
the last century, and this is the story of a privateer 
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employed against France. During that and the next 
year, when war was declared against Spain, there 
were about a dozen fitted out from this colony alone 
— mostly operating against the French West India 
Islands and on the Spanish Main. Thirty years later, 
privateering against British commerce was a most im- 
portant element of success against the mother coun- 
try; for by this means only could supplies of naval 
stores and many essential articles for use in war be 

btained, their production having been discouraged 
in the colonies for many years previous to the Revo- 
lution. Cooper, I think, admits this in his Naval 
History, and 1 had frequent occasions to verify the 
statement while searching the records of those times. 
In regard to this State, I can say that in the early 
part of the ‘‘old French” war, one-fifth of the entire 
male adult population were at sea in private armed 
cruisers ; while of the remainder, one-seventh were in 
the land forces. And when it came to the Revolu- 
tion, the capture of Nassau by a Rhode Island fleet 
showed that the naval spirit of the preceding genera- 
tion had been fully transmitted to their descendants.” 





— An event worthy of notice is the forma- 
tion of a Harvard Club in San Francisco— 
not so much that a club has been inaugurat- 
ed, as that the Harvard graduates have actu- 
ally looked each other up and brought them- 
selves together. The club mustered some 
forty-five names, a membership large enough, 
probably, to surprise the graduates them- 
selves as much as the community they live 
in. And our idea is, that if these forty - five 
Harvard men, or any considerable portion of 
them, come together, they can not help stir- 
ring up the fountains of learning somewhat, 
even if they make the waters a little turbid 
and confused from imperfect recollections 
and unused material. Possibly they, indi- 
vidually, may keep up the classics and polite 
literature sufficiently not to need any such 
stimulus, but we know that the bow is not 
always kept fully bent, and that gatherings 
like the recent dinner of the Harvard Club 
are very useful for that purpose to the partic- 
ipants, and through them to the society in 
which they move. And besides, Harvard 
has a name and a history that it is well worth 
while to perpetuate and glorify for the sake 
of its past, and that its future may be equal- 
ly glorious. A special sign of promise is 
seen in the fact that Harvard men take suffi- 
cient interest in their Mother University and 
in the teachings she has instilled into them, 
to meet together and form a club for the pur- 
pose of renewing their associations with her, 
and of ‘‘keeping her memory green.” So 
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strong a tie as this everywhere seems to be 
among Harvard men, certainly indicates a 
sense of gratitude to the college, as well as 
a pleasant feeling of good-fellowship among 
its sons, Of course all this applies with more 
or less force to other colleges and their grad- 
uates, and we should be glad to see more 
such clubs formed; for we feel sure that 
their influence in the cause of general culture 
would be of the very best kind, bringing 
more prominently before the rising genera- 
tion the importance which older men place 
upon collegiate training, and so serving as 
an instigation to a better education than they 
might otherwise wish for, and, in their ulti- 
mate development, acting for the manifest 
gain of all the community. We have a firm 
faith in the benefits of the classics and cog- 
nate literature, and anything that helps in 
any degree to foster and promote the study 
of them will always be sure of our word of 
encouragement. 

—The visit of Canon Kingsley to the Uni- 
versity, a few days ago, and the brief words 
which he spoke to the assembled students, 
will not be soon forgotten. It was his only 
informal speech while among us, and in it 
he was so simple, so true, so earnest, so se- 
vere in his words of encouragement and ad- 
monition, that he seemed like a prophet of 
old standing up to warn, and cheer, and 
guide his hearers. His plea for knowledge 
and power, as worth more than gold, and for 
culture as worth more than skill—and his 
glowing praise of Berkeley, whom he named 
next ‘after Plato as his own great teacher, 
were very impressive parts of his discourse. 
**Read Berkeley,’’ he said in substance, 
‘fand read him again; read him until you 
can understand him, and then you Will be 
wise.”’ 

The strong influence which Mr. Kingsley 
exerts with his pen is matched by his off- 
hand oral utterances ; for his spoken like his 
written words are charming by their fitness, 
their point, and their vigor. It was a study 
for the young orators of the University to ob- 
serve how simple and unartificial he appear- 
ed, and then to remember that his literary 
career has been based on hard and varied 
study, both of nature and of books; it has 
been steady, painstaking, laborious, and 
hence successful in a high degree. The 
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highest culture shows the least art. We ap- 
prehend that his earlier works— Aypatia, 
Alton Locke, and Yeast—which dealt so 
well with the questions of the day twenty 
years ago, are less read by the young read- 
ers of the University than they were in East- 
ern colleges when originally published. Pub- 
lic discussions have changed, and new writ- 
ers have been prominently before us; but 
those early writings have lost none of their 
freshness and fitness, and well deserve pe- 
rusal still from the lovers of English literature 
and the student of modern society. 

But perhaps the author appears to the best 
advantage in his newest volume, which is 
not a romance, nor a history, nor a poem, 
nor a volume of sermons—in all of which de- 
partments of literature he has excelled—but 
a volume of speeches and essays discussing 
homely themes of education and social sci- 
ence, with a charming freshness of manner 
and thought, and with a rich experience of 
life. For example, under the mystical and at 
first unsuggestive title of ‘*The Air Moth- 
ers,’’ we find a lively and suggestive plea for 
abundance of pure water in towns, with ex- 
cellent hints as to how and why a supply 
should be secured; and thrown in at the close 
is an earnest plea for abundant cold water, 
and which almost seems to have been wnit- 
ten for the moment of Mr. Lick’s foundation 
of a free bath in San Francisco. He imag- 
ines an old Roman emperor to rise from his 
grave and visit London, admiring railroads 
and bridges, cathedrals and parks. ‘* And 
where,’’ he would ask, ‘‘are your public 
baths?’’ And the minister of state, his 
guide, would answer: ‘O, great Cesar, I 
really do not know.’’ Then the august shade 
might reply: ‘*We used to call you in old 
Rome, northern barbarians. Are you aware 
that in every city in the Roman Empire there 
were as a matter of course public baths, open 
not only to the poorest freeman, but to the 
slave? Are you aware that in Rome, million- 
aire after millionaire, emperor after emperor, 
built baths and yet more baths, and connect- 
ed with them gymmasia for exercise, lecture- 
rooms, libraries, and porticoes, wherein the 
people might have shade and shelter and 
rest?’’ All this, and much more—humorous, 
sarcastic, suggestive—there is on this same 
subject of baths. The volume is entitled 
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Health and Education, and will be widely one of the quietest and most modest of our 
useful. local artists, will, after this work is seen, 
—Judge Deady, of the United States Dis- take rank among the greatest artists of the 
trict Court for Oregon, is on a visit to San country. 
Francisco for the purpose of supervising the --S. M. Brookes has completed some 
publication of the Digest of the Statutes of studies of trout, which will add much to his 
Oregon, prepared by him under authority of honestly earned reputation. They are really 
an Act of the Legislature. His previouscom- wonderful pieces of painting. 
pilation of the laws took high rank among © —We would remind our resident painters 
works of its class. that their success is largely mixed with that 
of our regular Art Association exhibitions, 
and that they should, therefore, be fully rep- 
resented. Many of our local artists have 
stood more or less aloof. Their brethren in 
— The exhibition of the School of Design New York did the same thing for a long 
was an undeniable triumph for both Direct- time. This season, however, the artists of 
or Williams and the students. The draw- Gotham have risen in their might, and a pri- 
ings and paintings exhibited’were most cred- vate letter states that the sales at the Acad- 
itable. Some of the brush studies from the emy, to May 18th, had aggregated about 
antique were very near perfection, and some $20,000. Formerly they were down to zero, 
still-life studies were extremely good. There as the artists sent the larger proportion of 
was no attempt whatever at the meretricious. their works to picture-stores and auction- 
It would have been extremely easy to have rooms. Union is strength in these matters, 
made a greater “show,” by giving the stu- and art will prosper only so far as artists un- 
dents more or less ambitious paintings to derstand this. 
copy; but Mr. Williams kept them to severe —Bloomer and Holdredge, two of the most 
drawing, and the result is, that, after four hard-working and talented of our younger 
months’ work, real art progress has been local artists, will shortly offer at auction a 
made. The school will re-open early in number of their works. These young men 
August, and the indications are that it will intend to start immediately afterward for a 
be much more largely attended. About six- tour in Europe, whither they go for purposes 
ty pupils were enrolled last term, five -sixths of study. In this determination they are 
of whom were ladies. wise ; by comparison and investigation in 
A most excellent idea has been started in the great galleries, they will learn how to 
connection with the above school. The stu- translate and appreciate nature. Artists of 
dents in fine weather have a weekly ‘‘sketch- the stay-at-home order are very apt to be- 
ing picnic.’ Accompanied by Mr. Williams, come wise in their own conceit only. 
they proceed to one of the accessible spots | —The sale of Major Edward Sutherland’s 
around the bay most remarkable for its pict- pictures was not a pecuniary success, although 
uresque beauty, and make out-door studies there were some excellent works in the col- 
direct from nature. Some of the sketches lection. The little pair, ‘‘Evening on the 
made indicate a considerable amount of abil- Dart, Devonshire,”? and ‘‘ Moonlight, Coast 
ity. of Cornwall,’”’ were veritable gems. Mr. 
—Keith has just completed his grand pict- Sutherland, who is an artist of merit, need 
ure of ‘The Californian Alps,’’ and ere these not feel discouraged. This market is very 
lines reach the reader, it will be one of the peculiar in many respects as regards the sale 
greatest attractions of the Art Association of works of art; but nevertheless, San Fran- 
Exhibition. It is a work which deserves to cisco does probably better in its way than 
be engraved ; it would make in black and any city of the size in the United States or 
white as fine a subject as ‘* The Heart of the elsewhere. The merest trifle, however, often 
Andes,’’ and perhaps has more realistic sci- interferes with the sale of pictures at auction 
entific value as well as poetry than that great —a rainy day, a hot or dull day in weather 
composition. We are assured that Mr. Keith, or stocks—almost anything, in fact. Our 
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wealthiest citizens are not as a rule men of 
leisure, but men of business. 

— The Graphic Club has virtually ceased 
its meetings for the summer. Next winter it 
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will be re-organized, and we hope that at 
some future date an exhibition of the many 
talented and amusing sketches made by the 
club may be held. 
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THEODORE PARKER: A Biography. By Oc- 
tavius Brooks Frothingham. Boston: Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co. 


Theodore Parker was a man concerning 
whom the generations that follow him are 
certain to inquire. Almost all readers of 
books and of events, who never saw him, 
have heard of him, and they to whom he re- 
mains only a name and a figure in history 
can have had up to this time but an imper- 
fect idea of him. Many men of his own days, 
who were familiar with his face, failed in a 
full comprehension of him. Few, who met 
him and talked with him, had sympathy or 
charity enough to understand him altogether, 
or to appreciate him as he was, or thought 
himself to be. A man of intense individual- 
ity, large capacity, restless mind, of sensitive 
moral nature, of active practical talents, broad 
human sympathies, limitless courage, a min- 
ister by profession, a reformer by tempera- 
ment and the circumstances of his time, prom- 
inent by reason of his mental strength and 
acquirements, he was of a partisan nature, 
and it was natural that he should be widely 
known, widely misunderstood, widely hated, 
and understood, sympathized with, and loved 
by but very few. If one is a reformer in any 
sphere of thought, in morals or politics, or 
religion or science, he will certainly have at 
first but few listeners, and it will depend 
much upon the man’s organism whether he 
will have any followers. He may by reason 
of his individual talent become known, and 
the chances are that he will be thought by 
most people to be no very desirable bless- 
ing. 

Theodore Parker was born in 1810 in Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts. His parents were 
poor, his home was on a farm, his chances 
for school learning were exceedingly limited. 

What he had he improved. He loved books, 





and almost all kinds of knowledge. He had 
some opportunities of going to school, but 
the most that he learned was by himself. 
He did not go through college, but one sum- 
mer day in 1830 ‘*he went away, telling no 
one whither he was going. His father had 
given him leave of absence from morning un- 
til night. He walked to Cambridge, was 
examined, passed examination, walked home, 
and told his father, lying in his bed, that he 
had entered Harvard College. If the old 
man wondered in the morning where his son 
was going, he wondered more at night on 
learning where he had been. ‘But, Theo- 
dore, I can not afford it.’ ‘Father, it shall 
cost you nothing. I will stay at home, and 
keep up with my class.’ Four years later, 
he might have had a degree from the college 
if he could have paid the arrears of tuition. 
In 1840, he did receive from Harvard the 
degree of A. M., in recognition of his learn- 
ing and ability. He kept school, when he 
should have been going to school, but all the 
time he kept at his studies. In 1834, he went 
to the Cambridge Divinity School. In 1837, 
he was ordained as minister over a Unitarian 
church in West Roxbury. To be a Unitarian 
in that day was much the same as to be a 
heretic, and that was in the estimation of 
most persons to be something very bad. 
Parker was naturally a student, an observer, 
a searcher everywhere for knowledge con- 
cerning the subject of his thoughts. With a 
memory whose powers of retention were won- 
derful,- he was an insatiable devourer of 
books. With a hard common sense, and an 
instinctive practicalness, he measured theo- 
ries, dogmas, propositions of every kind, by 
that in them which accorded with his ideas 
of the needs of humanity and the likelihood 
of a practical result. He read everything he 
could lay his hands on, and remembered 
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early everything that he read. Not accept- 
ng any fanciful theories of religion, nor any 
mystical dogmas, and therefore a Unitarian, 
his doubts, his courage, his rational meth- 
ods of testing expressions of truth, would not 
let him stay quietly and in subjection even 
within the fold of that so-called liberal de- 
nomination, and it was not long before he 
had his brethren about his ears. But he was 
a man who loved truth before any man or all 
men. He was restless in study, eager to 
learn the right, fearless in giving the results 
of his thought, and swinging out widely the 
arms of his belief, careless if he hit and tum- 
bled down the idols that other men had set 
up. The story of his controversy with his 
own denomination is interesting. Therein 
came his first opportunity of making a large 
circle of auditors. Therein he appeared to 
be at war with all the old beliefs, himself 
taking the position not of a mere disbeliever 
and skeptic, but on the side of what he felt 
were newer and better beliefs. The result 
to him was noted ; for the few who sympa- 
thized with the man who seemed to be cast 
out by his former co-laborers, met on June 
22d, 1845, and passed a single resolution — 
“That the Rev. Theodore Parker shall have 
a chance to be heard in Boston’’—and the 
controversy, as does every controversy for 
the side of the minority, made him friends 
and drew the attention of thinking people 
toward him and his faith. From that time 
he preached in Boston unto the end of his 
strength. His first’ effort and victory were 
by no means his last. To aman of his tem- 
perament there never can, while life lasts, 
be any cessation of effort. If he is a theolo- 
gian, and is, or believes he is, in the advance 
guard of modern thought, he will never cease 
using the best weapons he has, and will be 
necessarily always controversial. He will be 
not merely on the defensive, but he will strike 
out. Every man with whom he differs he 
will hold to be his enemy. 

Parkef was large-hearted and earnest, and 
it was not strange that the arrows he let fly 
were occasionally sharpened with his own 
personal feeling. He was a great believer 
in humanity, and he believed nothing human 
to be outside his sympathies. For his theolo- 
gy all the ministers and churchmen who did 
not hate him gave him their pity, and the 
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hate or fear of his theological brethren was 
not silent. His teachings were believed to 
be pernicious, and dull men measured his 
manhood by the same line they had applied 
to his theology. In time of conversions he 
was a sinner, who needed conversion. In 
time of religious revival he was not forgot- 
ten. It seems scarcely credible that so late 
as the year of our Lord 1858, any man who 
would be allowed to offer prayers in public 
could be so benighted and superstitious as to 
believe any conceivable God would answer 
such prayers as were uttered then against 
Theodore Parker. One prayed thus: ‘*O 
Lord! send confusion into his study this aft- 
ernoon, and prevent his finishing his labors 
for to-morrow ; or, if he shall attempt to 
desecrate Thy holy day by attempting to 
speak to the people, meet him there, Lord, 
and confound him, so that he shall not be 
able to speak.’’? Another lifted up his voice 
and said, ‘‘O Lord! put a hook in this man’s 
jaws, so he may not be able to speak ;’’ and 
another, evidently in humility and despair, 
besought the Father thus: ‘* Lord, we know 
that we can not argue him down; and, the 
more we say against him, the more will the 
people flock after him, and the more will 
they love and revere him. O Lord! what 
shall be done for Boston, if Thou dost not 
take this and some other matters in hand.’’ 
The last may have been the petition of a lay 
brother, but these ‘‘addresses to the throne 
of grace,” with others like them, Mr. Par- 
ker preserved in his journal, as a memento, 
doubtless, of the hesitation in the march of 
civilization, and, while the so-called relig- 
ious excitement lasted, preached two ser- 
mons — ‘‘A False and True Revival of Re- 
ligion,”” and ‘The Revival of Religion 
which we need.”’ 

That such a man should be one of the ear- 
liest and most ardent of abolitionists is what 
now seems natural, and that his method of 
warfare in that battle should be fearless and 
unsparing, restless, almost resistless, and with 
not much, if any, mercy even toward those 
who, not battling for the principle of slavery, 
simply held to what they had all their lives 
been taught to consider their own. He was 
by nature an agitator and belligerent. In 
his part of the fight, he held to and saw most 
clearly what was the human element involv- 
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ed in the question of difference between the 
North and the South. As Parker failed of 
being a true philosopher viewed from the 
stand - point of ‘* pure reason,”’ so he would 
have failed to be a statesman, had he sought 
such a place, from his inability to separate 
the sympathetic element in contemplation of 
the methods of dealing with the question of 
slavery. All he saw was that a human be- 
ing was held as a slave, and in his view any 
act was justifiable which was necessary to 
keep one from slavery. So he stood with 
those who imagined that questions of states- 
manship were merely questions of morals, 
and sympathized with the rashest words of 
Charles Sumner, and with the wild fanaticism 
of John Brown. It is not difficult, being famil- 
iar with the lives and words of men like The- 
odore Parker, to see that extreme element 
existing in the North which counterbalanced 
the extreme element in the South, and which 
together brought on a carnival of blood, rich 
in the result of freedom and good riddance 
to an institution that was doing more injury 
to the Whites than they could themselves ap- 
preciate, but poor in the contemplation of the 
picture of a civilization that had perforce to 
run to barbaric methods to cure its ills, giving 
up such wealth of its dearest blood, and los- 
ing almost all its own virtue in a corruption 
and demoralization so wide-spread that the 
next century will be well advanced before 
its worst results will be overcome. 

This is not the first time that an extended 
memoir of Theodore Parker has been issued. 
Soon after Mr. Parker’s death, a Zife was 
written by John Weiss, but its bulkiness and 
cost, and the indiscriminate gathering of his 
correspondence, were the ‘‘obvious reasons ”’ 
for its failure to command the attention ‘it 
deserved. The task of responding to the 
wishes of the friends of Theodore Parker’s 
ideas by writing a new biography could not 
have fallen to a better hand. He has not 
altogether escaped the charge of voluminous 
compilation of letters, but that is scarcely 
an objection of moment. The work has been 
done with a loving and tender hand, with 
complete sympathy with the progress of 
Mr. Parker’s mind, especially in theological 
ideas. Where the story can be told by Par- 
ker’s journal and letters, he lets it be so done. 
Where the writer must tell the events of Par- 
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ker’s life, the narrative is free, easy, graceful, 
and the story most charmingly told. Mr. 
Frothingham gives the reader the favorable 
picture of his subject. That may be and 
probably is the real Parker ; another’s idea of 
Parker may be and probably is only the often 
rough and ungracious exterior, the manner 
of the man, that made many sensible people 
in his time regard him as an irrational, bitter, 
vindictive, merciless iconoclast, who seemed 
to throw stones for the sake of hearing the 
glass break when no earthly good was to be 
gained by anybody; who was bad in his rhet- 
oric, false in his logic, an infidel, a fanatic, 
a nuisance. Mr. Frothingham does recog- 
nize the fact that Parker was not perfect nor 
complete, and with a considerate and care- 
ful pen he assays his character, and gives a 
good result. Whatever animosity anyone, 
a stranger, may have hitherto felt toward 
Mr. Parker, it is scarcely possible to read 
this biography with persuasion of the truth 
of its narrative, without a readiness to con- 
cede that the man, Theodore Parker, was a 
man of much exemplary virtue and purity ; 
that the errors of his life were at least not of 
the heart and intent, but came from temper- 
ament, from early training, from imperfect 
culture, possibly from want of that very dis- 
cipline which his father ‘could not afford.” 
With glaring defects, he had so much of vir- 
tue and acquisition, that it is easy to see how 
the few who knew him might dearly love 
the man, and as easy to see how it was that 
the ‘‘unco’ gude”’ prayed that God might 
trip him on the way, and how his very meth- 
ods might make men hate his theology, 
doubt his religion, and distrust his goodness. 


MARINE MAMMALS OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
Coast OF NorTH AMERICA, described 
and illustrated ; together with an account 
of the American Whale-fishery. By 
Charles M. Scammon, Captain U. S. Rev- 
enue Marine. San Francisco: John H. 
Carmany & Co. 

One of the most intetesting divisions of the 
animal kingdom is the order of cetacea, 
including all species of mammalia which 
inhabit the water only, which are warm- 
blooded, breathe by means of lungs, and fre- 
quently come to the surface to respire. Ow- 
ing to the peculiar habits of these creatures, 
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the study of their customs, and even of their 
forms and other characteristics, is very diffi- 
cult and baffling, and consequently we have 
until now had no single comprehensive de- 
scription of them. In addition to the cetacea 
proper, under which head all whales, dol- 
phins, and porpoises are enumerated, we 
have the pinnipedia, or finned mammals of 
the sea, embracing the seals, otters, and wal- 
ruses. These animals, coming more to the 
surface, and often lying exposed on land or 
rock, have been more susceptible of observa - 
tion. Yet still there is an equal lack of any 
thorough work relating to them. The vol- 
ume before us—a handsome large quarto of 
325 pages, elegantly and copiously illustrat- 
ed—supplies the want of a popular and sci- 
entific account of marine mammalia. Al- 
though relating chiefly to Pacific Coast spe- 
cies, it covers more ground than any previous 
book on the same subject. 

Captain Scammon began his general ob- 
servations of marine mammals in 1852, when 
in command of a brig bound on a sealing, 
sea-elephant, and whaling voyage, when the 
objects of his pursuit were found in great 
numbers, and the opportunities for studying 
their habits were so good as to stimulate his 
curiosity. In 1858, he began the systematic 
research which, continued laboriously and 
constantly ever since, has at last resulted in 
the important work entitled above. Scoresby 
is the only previous scientific writer upon 
whales, who had particular observation of 
them and has written anything of value, and 
his observations were confined principally to 
the Greenland and Spitzbergen seas. Beale’s 
observations were confined to the sperm 
whale. Many eminent men have written 
about the osteology of whales, but none have 
figured them in as satisfactory a manner as 
they are figured by Captain Scammon. In 
this respect, no comparison can be made be- 
tween his book and any other. Professor 
Cope may be considered the best -informed 
naturalist upon the osteology of cetaceans, 
both living and fossil, in the United States, 
if not in the world; and Professor Gill is a 
well-known observer on marine mammalia 
generally ; but the natural history of whales 
has never been observed so closely as by 
Scammon, who has made it his chief object 
to give as correct figures as could be obtained 
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from careful life - studies, with numerous ac- 
curate measurements after death, supple- 
mented by as full an account of the habits of 
these animals as practicable, together with 
all the facts he could learn as to their geo- 
graphical distribution, His work contains, 
besides, the only chronological history of the 
American whale - fishery ever written. This 
required careful research among the con- 
flicting records of Nantucket and other whal- 
ing ports, and an examination of a large 
number of miscellaneous and fragmentary 
authorities. In addition to such research 
and examination, Captain Scammon made 
original studies and collections among whal- 
ers, even including the Indian tribes of this 
coast. 

The divisions of his book include, first, ac- 
counts of the cetacea—whales, porpoises, dol- 
phins, and grampuses— in sixteen chapters ; 
second, accounts of the pinnipedia —sea-el- 
ephants, sea-lions, seals, otters, and walrus- 
es—in seven chapters ; third, a history and 
description of whale - fishing industrially and 
commercially considered, accounts of whal- 
ing-ships and outfits, life and characteristics 
of American whalemen, and graphic descrip- 
tions of lagoon-whaling off the Californian 
coast. Finally, in a lengthy appendix, we 
have an admirable scientific catalogue of the 
cetacea of the North Pacific, by W. H. Dall, 
of the Smithsonian Institution ; a glossary of 
words and phrases used by whalemen, and a 
list of stores and outfits. Mr. Dall’s cata- 
logue, in preparing which he was assisted 
by Captain Scammon’s personal knowledge, 
notes, and collections, is very careful, and 
will be found valuable to the professional 
naturalist. It includes forty-four species, to 
which Captain Scammon adds two species 
not known to Mr. Dall at the time of prepar- 
ing his list. While the purely descriptive 
and narrative portions of Captain Scammon’s 
work are quite popular in character, being 
written in a graphic and picturesque style, 
they have the exactness which results only 
from a scientific method and purpose, and 
will show that the author is an original in- 
vestigator, as he was also the first to discov- 
er, and in other cases the first to describe, 
several species either quite new or compara- 
tively rare and unfamiliar. 

The task of designating novelties must be 
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left to others. We can only add that Cap- 
tain Scammon’s work is a monument of pro- 
longed and patient observation, prosecuted 
mainly at sea, in the intervals of professional 
occupation, and conducted in a spirit equally 
enthusiastic and painstaking. He has been 
a most industrious collector, as several lead- 
ing museums in the United States attest, and 
his preliminary notes on many of the sub- 
jects of this book have made his name well 
known to readers of the OVERLAND and oth- 
er publications. By reason of the peculiar 
constitution and habits, as well as the com- 
mercial utility, of the marine mammals, his 
account of these animals is singularly inter- 
esting reading, to the non-scientific equal- 
ly as to the special students of natural histo- 
ry, and it is sure to take rank at once as the 
standard work on the subject. The warm- 
est testimony to its value is borne by scien- 
tists like Agassiz—to whose memory it is fit- 
tingly dedicated—and like Whitney, Baird, 
and Davidson. Its value and interest are 
much enhanced by about seventy illustra- 
tions, including twenty-seven engraved or 
lithographed plates, many of which are dou- 
ble - page, figuring the animals in whole or 
detail, the instruments and methods of capt- 
ure, etc. The drawings for these plates were 
made by Captain Scammon, and their exe- 
cution is effective and artistic, reflecting great 
credit on the San Francisco establishments 
which produced them. We may be permit- 
ted to say—what the modesty of the publish- 
ers might perhaps withhold—that no scientific 
work of equal extent and importance has ever 
been issued in California, and that its typog- 
raphy is at once solid and elegant. 


NARRATIVE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS, 
directed during the late war between the 
States. By — E. Johnston, General, 
C.S. A. Illustrated by steel-plate maps. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Among the Confederate generals who sur- 
vived the late civil war, Joseph E. Johnston 
occupies in general esteem a very high rank; 
perhaps next to that occupied by the late 
General Lee. His probity as a man and his 
superior capacity as a military commander 
are acknowledged on all hands, by both par- 
ties to the late conflict. Happily, too, the 
asperities growing out of the conflict are so 
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rapidly subsiding and giving place to more 
fraternal feelings, that the general public is 
better qualified to judge impartially of the 
respective merits and qualities of the men 
who were conspicuous actors in those trying 
scenes. Whatever of greatness they exhibit- 
ed or achieved, on either side, when rightly 
considered, becomes a part of our American 
intellectual and moral property, serving to 
illustrate and adorn our American character. 
Great names are a precious possession to any 
nation, not only as vindicating its claims to 
consideration in the world, in the family of 
nations, but as examples to stimulate its 
youth. We are unwilling to spare any of 
our great American names. 

General Johnston, in the volume before us, 
proves that he knows how to wield a skillful 
pen, as he had before shown that he knew 
how to hold the baton of the commander. 
The style is animated, clear, and incisive ; 
the narrative consecutive, perspicuous, fear- 
less, and evidently scrupulously truthful. It 
is the story of an honest, able, and intelligent 
man, who is moved by a laudable desire to 
contribute valuable material for the use of 
the historian who may hereafter attempt to 
illustrate an extraordinary event in the world’s 
history. Viewed in the light of a calm phi- 
losophy, our great struggle should furnish 
valuable lessons for the guidance of the 
statesman and the political economist. They 
are lessons, however, taught at the expense 
of terrible suffering —a suffering which has 
been endured, but much of which, we fear, 
remains to be endured. Would that all the 
world might learn, from our lesson, as well 
as from other historic scenes of bloody con- 
flict, that war is not the remedy to which 
humanity should resort to correct either real 
or imaginary evils. 

The work before us is all the more valua- 
ble as a contribution to history, from the fact 
that it comes from so high a source on the 
Southern side of the question. Of mere par- 
tisan narratives there is no lack; we might 
possibly spare some, without detriment to 
authentic history, certainly without injury to 
the philosophy of history. But this is a work 
whose statements, besides the personal integ- 
rity of the narrator, are verified by authentic 
official documents, which are beyond the 
reach of impeachment or cavil; and from 
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that very fact possess a weighty intrinsic 
value. General Johnston commences his nar- 
rative by a vindication of his motives, which 
— in common with other Southern men’s— 
have been impeached because he espoused 
that side of the conflict. He says that he 
had been educated to believe—and such was 
the prevailing opinion and doctrine of the 
Southern people, as well as of a powerful 
party in the North—that his allegiance was 
first due to his State; hence, when his State 
seceded, he felt it to be his duty to go with 
her. Indeed, this doctrine had been, in the 
progress of our history, strongly enunciated, 
at different times, by the two great parties 
into which the North, as well as the South, 
had been divided. ‘The leading men of the 
great Federal party of New England, nearly 
half a century before, had proclaimed it with 
pronounced emphasis; and the paramount 
dignity of State Rights had always been re- 
garded as a cardinal principle by the Demo- 
cratic party in both sections of the Union. 
What wonder, then, that he should, when 
Virginia passed the ordinance of secession, 
feel it his duty, as a professional soldier, to 
draw his sword in her cause, when war be- 
came inevitable. So much has he offered in 
vindication of the integrity of his motives. 
One of the most valuable portions of this 
narrative is that which lifts the curtain from 
occurrences that so perplexed the public mind 
while Johnston was retreating before the ar- 
my of Sherman through the Southern States. 
The world saw that he was conducting his 
retreat in a masterly manner, before a supe- 
rior force, preserving all his forces and all 
his property intact; a feat which has ever 
been regarded as one of the most conclusive 
evidences of an able commander. He was 
fortifying Atlanta, where, with great advan- 
tage of position and surroundings, it was ex- 
pected he would undertake the final struggle 
against his wary and able antagonist, whom 
he had, by masterly strategy, drawn a long 
way from his base into an enemy’s country. 
At this critical moment, Johnston was re- 
lieved, by orders from Richmond, and the 
command of the Army and Department of 
Tennessee handed over to General Hood. 
The public mind, both North and South, was 
astonished and perplexed at such a strange 
occurrence. The disastrous consequences to 
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the Southern cause which soon followed, 
conclusively proved how ill-advised was the: 
step. It unquestionably hastened a catas- 
trophe which, almost beyond question, was 
sooner or later inevitable. We are now 
made acquainted with the reasons which led 
to this extraordinary change of commanders. 
The fatal order, from General Cooper, dated 
July 17th, 1864, and directed to Johnston, 
stated, among other things, that, ‘*As you 
have failed to arrest the advance of the ene- 
my to the vicinity of Atlanta. . . . and 
express no confidence that you can defeat or 
repel him, you are hereby relieved.” That 
is to say, because he had not attacked an 
enemy of greatly superior force, with every 
prospect of defeat; because he had not, in 
the spirit of a braggart, expressed a ‘*‘confi- 
dence’’ which circumstances did not justify ; 
because he had, with consummate tact and 
skill, avoided a decisive engagement while 
decoying his enemy farther and farther away 
from his base and toward his own chosen po- 
sition, where he felt he might prudently risk 
a battle, he was removed. It has been said 
that there was lack of administrative ability 
at Richmond; this untimely order would 
look like it. It is at least, as we think, evi- 
dence of a want of manly patience and forti- 
tude, in a great and trying moment. But it 
was one of those mistakes which led to the 
more speedy re-establishment of the Union of 
the States; and hence, we devoutly trust, to 
the essential welfare and glory of the country. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND Foots. A Study. By 
Julia Duhring. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


The title - page of this new book has these 
mottoes, as indices to the subject treated in 
the volume: ‘‘I like the study of men and 
women better than grass and trees,’’ an ut- 
terance of Sydney Smith. And this from 
Emerson, ‘‘ Let us treat men and women 
well; treat them as if they were real; per- 
haps they are.’? The author says in the 
preface: ‘* Believing the study of Man is the 
most ennobling and satisfying of all human 
pursuits, it is natural that I should desire to 
lead others to the same conclusion.’? She 
declares that her object is to induce the read- 
er to examine those ‘‘ earnest questions upon 
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a solution of which so large a portion of hap- 
piness and misery depends.”” These are 
certainly worthy aims—worthy the earnest 
thought and discussion of a great and benev- 
olent nature. Those ‘earnest questions” 
are discussed in nine chapters or essays, en- 
titled respectively, ‘Philosophers and Fools,”’ 
‘* Finding our Level,”’ “‘«Chief among Real- 
ities,’’ ** Voice and Language,” ‘‘Who are 
the Wicked?’’ ‘Greater than Sceptres,”’ 
**Man and Woman,’’ “‘ Antagonistic Peo- 
ple,”’ **Romance versus Criticism.” 

A more earnest thinker and writer has not 
appeared in these times. The title of the 
first essay, which gives its name to the vol- 
ume, would seem to indicate a somewhat 
harsh and proscriptive division of men into 
two classes, philosophers—lovers of wisdom 
—and fools; but there is nothing intolerant 
or uncharitable in the book. Considering 
that our inborn passions constantly solicit us 
into wrong indulgences, and hence into mor- 
al wrong-doing, those who achieve a mastery 
over themselves know how difficult is the self- 
conquest ; and this knowledge should teach 
them charity. Many a noble nature that be- 
gins this battle fails from a variety of causes, 
before final victory is won, and therefore is 
to be classed among the unwise, the foolish. 
Passion stimulates reason, but reason is giv- 
en us that by its use we may regulate pas- 
sion ; herein is the field for the exercise of 
wisdom — herein are the uses of philosophy. 
We need the exercise of constant self-control 
to keep from unwise—hence foolish—action. 
The boundary between the two is often very 
narrow. A great man once said—and it has 
passed into a proverb—‘‘ There is but a step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous.” 
The division line between wisdom and folly 
is frequently, so far as human action is con- 
cerned, quite as narrow. It is related thata 
familiar acquaintance of Plato once stepped 
into his house, in the morning, and to his 
astonishment saw the great philosopher stand- 
ing in a menacing attitude, his countenance 
distorted by rage, his hand, armed with a 
rod, raised high in air, in the very act to 
strike his servant, who was cowardly cring- 
ing under the expected blow, The philoso- 
pher maintained this attitude for some mo- 
ments, evidently in furious conflict with him- 
self; but still he did not strike. ‘* What are 
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you doing, Plato?’’ finally inquired his 
friend. ‘* Punishing a passionate man,’”’ was 
the reply. Passion, folly, solicited him to 
strike; but wisdom counseled forbearance, 
and wisdom conquered. There was self- 
conquest ; but how narrow the boundary be- 
tween wisdom and folly! Only a blow be- 
tween. 

It is the quality of wisdom to inspire be- 
nevolence. All great philosophers, inspired 
by love of their fellow-man, have been teach- 
ers. Socrates taught the youth of Athens be- 
cause he desired to give them a knowledge 
of the inestimable value of virtue and truth ; 
Plato taught in the groves of the academy 
from like motives; and, as his great soul 
contemplated the beneficent effects of good- 
ness upon man in his individual and social 
capacity, he exclaimed in rapture, ‘‘O, that 
Virtue could be seen of men ; then all would 
be led to worship her.” And so the Saviour 
of mankind, feeling it was His mission to 
teach, sought not the society of the rich, and 
powerful, and cultivated ; He went rather to 
the abodes of the humble poor, and taught 
them the value of celestial wisdom ; He ate 
and associated with publicans and sinners, 
because they were the class who needed the 
heavenly Physician and the more keenly felt 
their need. He carried divine wisdom to 
those who, from their humble stations in life, 
were most willing to learn, because they 
were conscious that they most needed a teach- 
er. And it was from this class that He re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, while the rich and 
powerful, with all their opportunities for 
culture, were, from pride and vainglory, self- 
willed and ignorant, in spite of their oppor- 
tunities. 

These observations will give the reader an 
idea of the spirit and character of this book, 
whose well-written essays may be read with 
profit by all. 


BrieF Essays AND BREVITIES. By George 
H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This little volume contains a great many 

excellent things. It is one of those books 

that one may take up at any time, open at 
almost any page, and find something interest- 

ing and frequeritly very profitable. It is a 

pity that some of the essays are a little mar- 
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red by an ambitious attempt at fine writing. 
This is especially the case with two: the one 
entitled ‘‘ Ladyhood ;”’ the other, ‘*Genius 
and Talent.’”” When the author is simple in 
his style, he is always forcible. He calls at- 
tention to the fact that these two words, gen- 
ius and ¢a/ent, are found neither in the Bible 
nor in Shakspeare, in the sense now applied 
to them, as attributes of the mind ; showing 
that, as now used, they are of comparatively 
recent origin. But his attempt, by a series 
of antithetical sentences, to run a parallel be- 
tween genius and talent, is, we are disposed 
to think, more fanciful than substantial. The 
popular notion perhaps is, that genius is the 
mental faculty that creates, talent the facul- 
ty that applies; but as there can be but one 
creation of one and the same thing, there is 
frequently quite as much capacity displayed 
in the skillful use as in the creation of the 
particular thing. Genius, as being the high- 
er and rarer faculty, is supposed to contain 
talent, upon the principle that the greater 
includes the less; and yet how often do we 
see men who are credited with great genius, 
without the talent to turn their own inventions 
to any account or to any practical use. The 
fact is, we are apt to think that a man of 
more than ordinary talent—talent that makes 
him conspicuous above his fellows—is to 
that extent a genius also. One man may 
be a great poet, another a great painter, an- 
éther a great sculptor, and still another a 
great orator; others may be great mechanics, 
inventors, engineers: it is not, perhaps, that 
there is so much difference in the volume or 
amount of their capacity, as in their ¢astes, 
which lead them into different pursuits. We 
once knew a great orator, who passed in the 
world for a great genius—though his life was 
of very little practical value to himself or 
others — who said to us, in his maudlin con- 
dition, after one of his magnificent oratorical 
efforts, “‘The world calls that genius; it 
Shows how much the world knows about 
what it calls genius. The fact is, I saw 
this great question looming up, six months 
before its final issue was brought upon us; 
and I went home into the big paternal libra- 
ty, where I worked hard for about four 
months, reading all I could find on the sub- 
Ject, collating the authorities, and fixing up 
my points ; and when the time came, I made 
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that speech, which is the product of a vast 
amount of brain labor, all planned and di- 
gested beforehand. And now the world says 
my speech is the product of my genius; but 
it is in fact the product of hard study and 
laborious thought.” 

And so we are inclined to think that, as a 
rule, that which passes for genius is the re- 
sult of the patient labor of talent, rather than 
an intuition bestowed by a caprice of nature. 
Let the aspiring young man, then, take cour- 
age and learn to labor. 

We are thankful to our author for his tri- 
umphant answer to Carlyle’s taunting ques- 
tion, ‘*What have the Americans done?”’ 
We wish we had room for the whole answer, 
found on pages 265-6-7. We must give 
this much: ‘* We have abolished monarchy; 
we have abolished hereditary oligarchy ; we 
have sundered church and state ; we have so 
wrought with our English inheritance that 
most Englishmen better their condition by 
quitting the old home and coming to the new; 
- - . we have suppressed standing armies; 
we have decentralized government,”’ etc. 


A TouR THROUGH THE PYRENEES. By 
Hippolyte Adolphus Taine. Translated 
by - Safford Fiske. New York: Henry 

olt & Co. 


This series of sparkling sketches of the trip 
from the sea at the mouth of the Gironde Riv- 
er, and through the mountains of the Pyrenees, 
embracing descriptions of the villages, towns, 
rivers, inhabitants, and customs by the way, 
together with sketches of character and his- 
tory, embodied in a peculiarly delicate and 
dramatic diction, has been most happily 
translated. In descriptions of locality, the 
writer refers to history, and, in imagination, 
peoples the streets with beings of the past, 
whose manners, habits of dress, etc., are 
brought quite vividly before the eye. Many 
of his subjects are treated poetically, and 
also rendered pleasing by a touch of person- 
ality, as, in speaking of ripples of the incom- 
ing tide: ** The land softens its embrace, the 
better to receive and caress those darling 
creatures, which are, as it were, the little 
children of the sea ;”’ and of the pine-trees: 
‘Thus they chant, in a plain, live fashion, 
with a far softer and more harmonious voice 
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than the other trees.’? While describing the 
scenery upon the Pyrenees, he says: ‘* The 
sole inhabitants are the cascades, assembled 
to form the Gave.” Altogether, the book is 
one which may be perused with much pleas. 
ure and interest, giving one a very good idea 
of southern France, its scenery, resorts for 
invalids, and of the great mountain barrier 
dividing France from Spain. 


First STeps IN GENERAL History. By 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


Anyone who, in former life, has read over 
the field of history, and desires to keep his 
memory of important events fresh and green, 
will find this a valuable little volume for 
such a purpose. By a few hours’ pleasant 
reading, he will find his memory fully estab- 
lished in regard to all events, with the dates 
of their occurrence, which it is especially de- 
sirable to keepin mind. And if one has not 
already read history, but desires a knowledge 
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of those occurrences upon which have turned 
the destinies of nations and communities, he 
will find all the salient points succinctly and 
consecutively set forth in the volume before 
us. It is a valuable book for both kinds of 
readers. It contains a great deal in a little 
space. It is desirable to have such a work 
always in one’s house, for reference, in case 
one wishes to settle a doubt as to the charac. 
ter and time of any historical event; and 
this, whether in reference to ancient, medi- 
zeval, or modern history. A youth who has 
not yet taken a course of historical reading 
would do well to peruse this book, as a’sort 
of preparation to a more extended study of 
this important branch of learning. It has 
several skeleton maps, which give the reader 
an intelligent comprehension of the countries 
treated of in the volume. All the remarka. 
ble characters who have acted an important 
part in the world’s history, are mentioned, 
in connection with the events in which they 
acted a prominent part. It is a valuable his- 
torical summary. 
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